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CATULLUS AND HORACE. 


Horace’s judgment of Catullus is famous and familiar. In 
the tenth satire of the first book he criticizes an associate of 
Hermogenes, no doubt ' Demetrius, whose only skill is in singing 
Catullus and Calvus.*? Noyes in his book on Horace suggests 
that to complain that someone declaims nothing but Shakespeare 
is not to criticize Shakespeare,* but Horace’s general rejection 
of Catullus’ approach to poetry is clear enough.* Catullus is 
one of the docti poetae.’ Horace did not wholly disavow the 
possession of doctae frontes,® but he had a healthy scepticism 
about the parade of learning, and would have urged an aurea 
mediocritas* in this as in all things. Indeed, Demetrius’ own 
skill is ingeniously represented by the word doctus,® and in the 
very preceding poem the bore, who has been variously identified, 
claims to be one of the docti.2 G. L. Hendrickson, in three able 
articles,?° argued, with much probability, that the purpose of the 
tenth satire was to criticize Valerius Cato and his school, and 


7G. L. Hendrickson, “Horace and Valerius Cato,” C.P., XI, pp. 
249 ff.; XII, pp. 77 ff., 329 ff., argued that the reference is to Furius 
Bibaculus. 

?Hor., Sat., I, 10, 19. 

* Noyes, Horace, pp. 90-100. 

*Tenney Frank, Catullus and Horace, pp. 162-4. 

° Tib., III, 6, 41: Ov., Am., III, 9, 62; A. A., II, 181; Mart., I, 61, 1. 

® Hor., Od., I, 1, 29. 

7 Tbid., II, 10, 5. ° Ibid., I, 9, 7. 

8 Idem, Sat., I, 10, 19. 10 Op. cit. 
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2 JOHN FERGUSON. 


that the deletion of the opening lines, which forms a curious 
problem for the textual critic, was to eliminate any direct 
personal reference to him. Cato was, like Catullus, a Cisalpine, 
and the acknowledged leader of the group of poets to whom he 
belonged. Bentley long ago identified Pitholeon Rhodius with M. 
Otacilius Pitholaus, who was associated with Catullus and 
Furius Bibaculus in lampooning Caesar. The bombastic Alpinus 
appears to be Bibaculus himself. Varro of Atax certainly looked 
to Alexandria for his inspiration, and is mentioned with Catullus 
as a predecessor of the Augustan elegiac writers. But even if 
Hendrickson’s central thesis be disallowed, there is enough to 
show that Horace was opposed to the practice of many writers 
of Catullus’ circle. 

The Ars Poetica, as one would expect, throws more. light on 
these critical differences. In particular there is a forthright pas- 
sage about the need to fit metre to theme.’ Horace felt that the 
neotert were slovenly in their verse technique, and when he bor- 
rows from Catullus without acknowledgment (“ Damned good to 
steal from ” said a fellow-artist of a very different school about 
William Blake) he refines and corrects in accordance with his 
principles. He felt also that they were insufficiently alive to 
the characteristic peculiarities of the different metres. Horace 
would never have written a deep cry of passionate pathos in 
scazon iambics. But Catullus had seen deeper than Horace. 
Miser Catulle ** is a triumph of genius over rule. The “limp” 
which usually provided the twist of the epigram, the barbed hook 
which bites into its victim, here creates the sob or sigh of the 
distraught lover. In addition to these more general criticisms, 
there are a few detailed allusions which we can trace, and no 
doubt many more which we have lost. In writing critically of 
the “purple patch” Horace refers to descriptions of Diana’s 
altar and of the river Rhine, which are tacked on to their poems, 
not blended in.** Valerius Cato wrote a poem on Diana, and 
Furius Bibaculus an epic on Caesar’s conquests. The allusions 
are not absolutely certain, but we know of no other equally 


11 Hor., A. P., 73-88. 
12Cat., 8. The poem has sometimes been taken as a light satire on 


a tiff. I cannot so take it. 


13 Hor., A. P., 14-18. 
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probable source, and the fact that we can place two of his refer- 
ences plausibly among the same school of poets is itself sugges- 
tive. It is important to add that Horace never degenerated into 
petty divergence for the sake of being different. Acron tells us 
that the scriptor cyclicus whom Horace upbraids is the same 
“swollen Antimachus ” whose wordiness Catullus contrasts un- 
favourably with his friend Cinna’s Zmyrna.4* This was the 
poem, of no great length, which took nine years to produce. 
One cannot think that the poem itself appealed to Horace. But 
the care, the courting of perfection, did, and, like Philargyrius, 
and despite some modern commentators, one cannot fail to 
detect in his demand for nine years’ polishing a direct reference 
to Cinna, and a readiness to attribute praise where he believed 
praise to be due.?® Similarly, if Ellis is right in his identification 
of the Gellius of Catullus’ epigrams with the Pedius Publicola 
of Horace, the two poets agree well in their judgment of Publi- 
cola.1® He became a bitter enemy of Catullus, but we learn that 
his mind was diligent in the literary chase, and that a transla- 
tion of Callimachus was an acceptable offering at his table.** 
Horace’s Pedius is a purist for Latinity, who does not permit a 
macaronic mingling of Latin and Greek '* (which suggests that 
he might well be interested in problems of translation from one 
language into the other). THe is besides a critic of discrimina- 
tion,’® and, whatever Catullus may say about his morals, he 
nowhere disparages his taste. 

Horace then has one mention and one mention only of Catul- 
lus by name, and that is mildly sarcastic. And he is generally 
critical of the school of writing to which Catullus belongs. We 
learn something more about his attitude to his predecessor from 
his own claim to originality. This he makes in no uncertain 
terms. In the last ode of the third book he asserts that his 
glory is to have been the first to render Aeolian poetry in Latin.?° 


 Cat., 95, 10; Hor., A. P., 136; Acron ad loc. 

'* Philargyrius in Eel., 9, 35; Cat., 95, 1-2; Hor., A. P., 388; Quint., 
4; 4; 

'° Ellis, Commentary on Catullus, pp. 349-54; ef. Dio Cass., XLVII, 24. 

17 Cat., 116. 

Hor., Sat., I, 10, 28. 

1° Thid., I, 10, 85. 

2° Idem, Od., III, 30, 13. 
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4 JOHN FERGUSON. 


This assertion is more closely defined in an earlier poem in 
which he says that he is playing on an instrument unheard 
before, the lyre of Lesbos.” In the letter to Maecenas in which 
he defends his published work against its detractors he makes the 
additional claim to have been the first to convey the spirit and 
metre of Archilochus in Latin.?® The Roman thirst for an 
inherited immortality and their conception of originality as the 
“accommodation ” of a fresh department of Greek literature is, 
in the sincerity of its flattery, one of the highest compliments 
ever accorded to the Greeks.?* But Horace’s particular claims 
are really rather impudent. It would be hard to deny that 
Catullus’ more vituperative effusions conveyed the spirit of the 
scorpion-tongued Archilochus, and he certainly at times wrote 
in iambics which we may suppose were Parian,** though it is 
Callimachus rather than Alcaeus who is blended in to make the 
potion milder, And Catullus was undoubtedly the first to attune 
the Lesbian lyre to the Latin language in his two Sapphic 
poems.”® It is true that there are only two such poems, that 
they are both intensely personal, and that Quintilian does not 
account Catullus a lyric poet at all, and these things have often 
been alleged in extenuation of Horace. But Horace himself 
betrays a certain awareness that his claims have been two sweep- 
ing. Even in the odes, he makes clear a preference for Alcaeus 
to Sappho,*® and in the first three books the Alcaic metre is 
used half as often again as the Sapphic. In the letter in which 
he is concerned to answer criticism he speaks with considerable 
care, and has evidently been challenged on this very point of 
priority, presumably by admirers of Catullus; we know that by 
the time of Propertius Lesbia was “more familiar than 
Helen.” ** Horace now makes three pleas. First, he makes a 
fresh assertion at least of his originality in following Archilo- 
chus: this, as we have seen, cannot be sustained, but it has not 


21 Tbid., I, 26, 10-12. 

22 Idem, Ep., I, 19, 23. 

*8 Lucr., I, 927; V, 336; Verg., @., II, 175; III, 10 and 292; Prop., 
IV, 1, 3; Manil., IT, 53. 

3¢ Cat., 4; 29; 52. 

25 Tdem, 11: 51. 

2° Hor., Od., II, 13, 30. 
27 Prop., II, 34, 87. 
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exactly been made before. Secondly (and here I follow the 
scholiast as against Bentley and most recent editors), he says 
that he introduced Sappho and Alcaeus to impart a very differ- 
ent tone to his verse. Thirdly, he categorically asserts his pri- 
ority in introducing Alcaeus. This is a clear enough acknowl- 
edgment of Catullus’ priority in the case of Sappho.*® 

But acknowledgment of priority is not of itself acknowledg- 
ment of indebtedness, and it will be a matter of some importance 
to our understanding of both poets to examine the places where 
Horace borrows from Catullus and the way in which he uses the 
material which he picks up. Catullus’ poetry falls into three 
sharply defined groupings. The first sixty poems are lyrical. 
The next eight are longer poems, linked by the common theme 
of marriage. The last thirty-eight are elegiac epigrams. Now 
the interesting point is that there is no clear evidence that 
Horace knew any elegiac poem of Catullus. Such reminiscences 
as may be alleged are few and unreliable. Both end a hexameter 
with eius.*? Both use the rare word sesquipedalis. (The use is 
incidentally a good commentary on the different verbal sensi- 
tivity of the two poets. Catullus ends his line appallingly dentes 
os sesquipedales, Horace brilliantly sesquipedalia verba.*°) And 
that is really all. This is not wholly surprising. Horace was 
primarily a lyric poet, and we would expect the lyrics to com- 
mand his attention. But it is an interesting speculation whether 
he had in fact so much as read the elegiacs, and, if not, whether 
in Horace’s day the three sections of Catullus’ poetry were in 
circulation independently of one another. 

About twenty years ago, C. W. Mendell drew attention to 
Horace’s familiarity with Catullus’ longer poems.*! This had 
been hitherto overlooked, but Mendell buttressed his argument 
with such overwhelming evidence of verbal debt that his conclu- 
sion must be accepted. In particular he demonstrated Horace’s 
debt to the Marriage of Peleus and Thetis. In the twenty- 


*8 Hor., I, 19, 23-34. 

*° Cat., 84, 5; Hor., Sat., I, 6, 76; cf. Lucr., I, 782 and 965; Prop., 
IV, 2, 35; Ov., Trist., III, 4, 27. 

3° Cat., 97, 5; Hor., A. P., 97; cf. Mart., VII, 14, 10. 

51 C, W. Mendell, “Catullan Echoes in the Odes of Horace,” C. P., 
XXX, pp. 289 ff. I am grateful to Professor H. T. Rowell for reference 
to this article. 
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6 JOHN FERGUSON. 


seventh ode of the third book Horace treats the myth of Europa. 
But he says little about the more familiar parts of the story, and 
concentrates on the theme of the abandoned mistress, which is 
not usually associated with the Europa legend, but found notable 
expression in Catullus’ picture of Ariadne. In this Horatian 
passage are found niveum, palluit, quae simul, tetigit, furor (of 
love), fluctus, wuvencum, dedat, cornua, monstri, praedae (a 
female victim), rupes, procellae, carpere, barbam, perfidus, lace- 
randa, invicti, singultus, all of which are found in or may be 
taken from Catullus’ sixty-fourth poem, and many of which are 
otherwise rare in Horace; ** in addition one or two parallels of 
thought may be adduced.** In the eleventh ode of the same book 
Horace treats the myth of Hypermnestra. From this Mendell 
culls lympha, periurus, splendidus, lacerant, favor, querella, 
clemens, sepulcrum, memor, parco, and extremus, all from the 
same poem of Catullus. When Horace writes of the sea, even 
allegorically, he appears to go to the same source for his vocabu- 
lary. Twenty lines on the ship of state ** contain malus (mast), 
saucius, antemnae, funts, carinae, fluctus, nudus (stripped of), 
portus, lintea, pinus, navita, puppes. Antemnae is unique in 
Horace; all except fluctus and navita are rare; all are in Catul- 
lus’ poem. Other poems from the first book offer possible, 
though less striking, examples of borrowing from Catullus’ epyl- 
lion. The fourth has Favonius, carinae, canus, and the unique 
talis. The thirty-second shows the adverbial primum, religarat, 
and rite; of these only the second carries any weight. But a 
single stanza of the thirty-fourth offers attenuat, stridore, ob- 
scura, and rapax, and there are close parallels of thought and 
language between the lines immediately preceding and one pas- 
sage in Catullus.*° 

With the other long poems the evidence is more tenuous. In 
one of Horace’s spring songs he may have had the Attis in mind; 
the association with spring was a natural one. Stabulis and 
albicant occur in consecutive lines. Both are unique in Horace, 


82 For references see C. W. Mendell, op. cit. 

88 Hor, Od., III, 27, 34 and 49; Cat., 64, 180. Hor., Od., III, 27, 63; 
Cat., 64, 160. 

84 Hor., Od., I, 14. 

35 Ibid., I, 34, 5 and 12; Cat., 64, 204-6. 
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both are found in the Attis.°° The following lines contain choros, 
alterno pede, viridi. Catullus has viridem citus adit Idam pro- 
perante pede chorus.*" It is precarious to build much on this, 
and more important to notice that the dynamic power of the 
Attis and even the tour-de-force of its metrical brilliance left no 
mark upon Horace whatever. Similarly, though it may be that 
the vocabulary of the Hypermnestra myth owes something to the 
fact that Horace had read Catullus’ epithalamia, he seems 
utterly unaffected by their wealth of imagery and grace of touch. 

His familiarity with the lyrics is beyond question, and we 
must begin by seeing what use he made of Catullus’ original 
Sapphics. The Sapphic metre is based upon a sequence of tro- 
chees and dactyls, and Catullus’ usage approximates closely to 
that of Sappho. Horace, however, adapts the metre to the genius 
of the Latin language, thereby obscuring its real nature, by 
insisting that the fourth syllable of the first three lines of each 
stanza shall be long, thus adding the weight which is character- 
istic of Latin rather than Greek. He also gives greater rigidity 
to the verse by insisting on a caesura after the fifth or sixth 
syllable of these lines; in his early works it is mainly the former. 
“ He gave to it” says Munro, “that easy and monotonous flow 
which it retained ever after.” ** He thus eschews the effect 
which Sappho and Catullus use with such skill, whereby the line 
is like a country dancer tripping into the centre, and then 
reversing with the same step back to position. We may see this 
in a line like Sappho’s aiva & e&ixovro* ov 8 & paxaipa,*® or Catul- 
lus’ Pauca nuntiate meae puellae.*° We might say that Catullus 
shows his genius in adapting the language to the metre, Horace 
his in adapting the metre to the language. 

These are generalities. When we come to detail it is striking 
how much Horace’s Autolycan grasp has lifted from Catullus’ 
two short poems. The earlier of these is a rendering of a sublime 
poem of Sappho’s. In it he employs the striking phrase dulce 
ridentem. Horace was among those whom it struck. He picked 
it up, put it into a poem which was already indebted to Catullus, 


36 Hor., Od., I, 4, 3-4; Cat., 63, 53 and 87. 

87 Hor., Od., I, 4, 5-9; Cat., 63, 30. 

*§ Munro, Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus, p. 241. 
8° Sappho, 1, 13. 4" Cat., 11, 15. 
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8 JOHN FERGUSON. 


transferred it from the beginning of the stanza to the climactic 
position of the whole poem, the beginning of the third line of the 
last stanza, and finally reduplicated it by adding the words 
dulce loquentem, at the same time pointing to the fact that 
Catullus in his transcription from Sappho had omitted aév 
gwveioas.** Later in the same poem Catullus, no doubt feeling 
Sappho’s words were too intense and personal for him as yet, 
broke off into halting lines of his own to the effect that o¢iwm has 
been his undoing. MHorace’s lines to Grosphus take up the 
thought and answer it. The coincidence of the emphatic re- 
peated position of the word in both poems cannot be accidental.*? 
Catullus has wrestled with the feeling that idleness and unoccu- 
pied leisure have led him to this apparent impasse of love for a 
married woman above his station ; as it has destroyed cities in the 
past, so it has destroyed his peace of mind. Horace answers that 
men in stress and strain long for idleness, leisure, and peace, 
but.it cannot be bought, or won by dreaming; so we ought to 
joy in the present without looking further. The advice may have 
been good for Grosphus: it is aimed directly at Catullus. 
Catullus’ other Sapphic provokes the same reaction—borrow- 
ing and emendation. Horace on Catullus might well be felt to 
have. earned the title applied to Bentley on ilorace, splendide 
emendax. Catullus’ eleventh poem is his final renunciation of 
Lesbia. It is addressed to Furius and Aurelius, and the first 
three stanzas speak of their readiness to follow him to the ends 
of the earth. Different remotenesses are named, introduced in 
turn by sive. There are some vivid descriptive touches, and, 
though some of the metre is harsh, the clauses are happily varied 
in structure and length. There is a geographical movement from 
south-east to north-west, first from India, through Arabia and 
Parthia to Egypt, and then from the Alps through the Rhine- 
land to Britain. Two of Catullus’ phrases Horace filches direct. 
Neither is very significant, but in each case Horace’s treatment 
is interesting.. Catullus’ lesser Sapphic, sive in extremos pene- 
trabit Indos ** is nicely balanced with its internal rhyme. Horace 
could hardly improve on it; instead he transfers the effect to a 


*1 Sappho, 2, 3-5; Cat., 51, 5; Hor., Od., I, 22, 23-4. 
“2 Cat., 51, 13-16; Hor., Od., II, 16, 1-8. 
48 Cat., 11, 2. 
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hexameter impiger extremos curris mercator ad Indos.** Catullus’ 
ultimosque Britannos, however (whatever be the reading of the 
previous words), with the end of a line falling in the middle of 
the word ultimos, is as harsh as the Britons themselves.*° Horace 
transfers this to an Alcaic. The close association with the name 
Caesar and the proximity of Eous show that he has Catullus in 
mind. His phrase ultimos Orbis Britannos ** shows how it is 
possible to use the same words with polish as a neat bridge be- 
tween two lines, But apart from such verbal details Horace 
twice imitates Catullus’ geographical enunciation. In the famil- 
iar poem Integer vitae which he wrote for Aristius Fuscus, a 
scholar and critic who would appreciate the borrowings, and 
which has for its climax the Catullan dulce ridentem, his second 
stanza parallels the corresponding stanza in Catullus.*7 There 
is the same use of sive, the same movement from a desert, 
through an inhospitable region, to a river. Or rather, not the 
same. Horace is subtler. Catullus repeats sive (or sew) at the 
beginning of each of the first three lines; not so Horace. And 
Horace’s sure handling of the break in the third line is a sure 
sign of his mastery of his medium. It is noteworthy also that 
he confines his geographical excursus to one stanza, in which 
he moves from west to east, from Africa via the Caucasus to 
India, but allows himself a second, different but corresponding, 
journey of mind in the fourth stanza, in which he moves south- 
wards from Tivoli through Apulia to Africa. It is noteworthy 
also that the arrows which Catullus puts on the backs of the 
Parthians have changed their context, and appear in Horace’s 
opening lines. He recurs to the same theme in the first words 
of his poem to Septimius. The places mentioned are fairly close 
to one another, Cadiz, Cantabria, and the Syrtes, and I take the 
poem to be a specific answer to an invitation for a holiday in the 
western Mediterranean. But the thought of companionship in 
distant places drives him back to Catullus, and the use of unda 
to end the stanza, as the vocative has begun it, points the direct 
reference to Catullus; Horace’s aditure mecum is a variant on 


** Hor., Hp., I, 1, 45. 

45 Cat., 11, 11-12. 

‘S Hor., Od., I, 35, 29-30. 
‘T Thid., I, 22, 5-8. 
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10 JOHN FERGUSON. 


comites followed by the future.*® Once again he confines himself 
to a single stanza, this time Catullus’ first. Once again his lines 
are patterned with deliberate care and artifice. “ Elegant,” says 
Munro, and the word is intended critically. And when we have 
examined all Horace’s refinements, we are bound with Munro 
to ask “ What is there in Horace like the pathos, worthy of 
Burns, which pervades the Qui illius culpa cecidit velut prati 
Ultimi flos praetereunte postquam Tactus aratro est?” * 

But Horace does not betray his familiarity with Catullus 
merely where he chooses to employ the same metre. One of the 
most significant comparisons is in an instance where he de- 
liberately abjures Catullus’ metre. This is over the hymn to 
Diana. Catullus writes in a verse of three glyconics followed 
by a pherecratean. It seems as if some such measure was con- 
sidered peculiarly apposite to the worship of Diana. Anacreon’s 
hymn to Artemis is written in a slightly different patterning of 
the same lines,®° and a fragmentary inscription to Diana 


umbrarum ac nemorum incolam, 
ferarum domitricem, 
Dianam deam virginem 


is, as Biicheler rightly saw, rhythmically cognate.® Now, it 
seems clear that Horace knew Catullus’ poem. There are three 
echoes of it in the Carmen Saeculare, and though none in isola- 
tion is firm evidence of debt, the combination creates a high 
presumption. Certainly Horace’s virgines lectas puerosque castos 
sound suspiciously like Catullus’ puellae et pueri integri under 
a different metrical guise.®* Again, Horace’s sive tu Lucina 
probas vocart Seu Genitalis is reminiscent of Catullus’ Tu Lucina 
dolentibus Juno dicta puerperis;** the combination tu Lucina 
is suggestive, and Juno appears in Latin as the feminine of 
Genius. If so Horace is offering a slight corrective in separating 
the two names. Finally, Horace’s opening invocation to Diana 
describes her as stlvarum potens. There are only about 75 words 


*8 Tbid., II, 6, 1-4. 

4° Munro, op. cit., p. 243. 

5° Anacreon, frag. 1 (Bergk). 
510,7.L., V1, 124, 30700. 

52 Hor., C.S., 6; Cat., 34, 2. 

58 Hor., C.S., 15-16; Cat., 34, 13-14. 
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in Catullus’ little hymn. Both are natural in descriptions of 
Diana, but both occur in Catullus in the same case, which is 
curious if merely coincidental.°* When Horace wrote his ode 
to Diana and Apollo, he used the stilted fifth Asclepiad, and 
filled his sixteen lines with a degree of allusiveness more to be 
expected from the doctus poeta than his critic. In fact Horace’s 
allusions are Greek rather than Latin, except for the reference 
to Algidus,®> whereas Catullus, apart from the mention of the 
birth at Delos, uses a Roman framework, which the last stanza, 
with the archaic and technical word sospites, accentuates. In 
Catullus’ song we can trace the lad whose roots are in the coun- 
try, and who has known the worship of Diana in her own wild 
groves, 

montium domina ut fores 

silvarumque virentium 


saltuumque reconditorum 
amniumque sonantum.*® 


This is a melody, as Tenney Frank observes, which has not been 
heard in Latin, and which is perhaps not to be heard again. 
Horace (I think with Catullus in mind) waters this away into 
something less than a single line, laetam fluvus et nemorum 
coma.®* There is no contrast which displays more clearly than 
this how Horace, with all his greater sensitivity to the finer 
points, remains blind to things deeper. 

A similar, though less instructive, example of the same theme 
producing rather different poems is found over the matter of 
dinner invitations, Catullus invites Fabullus to supper—pro- 
vided he brings his own food; he can, however, rely on his host 
for some really excellent perfume.** Horace invites Virgilius 
(perhaps not the poet) for the evening; he will provide the wine 
if his guest brings the perfume.®® The metres are different. 
There are no verbal similarities between the two poems, and not 
much weight can be put on the occurrence of candida puella °° 


54 Hor., C.S8., 1; Cat., 34, 10 and 15. 
55 Hor., Od., I, 21, 6. 

56 Cat., 34, 9-12. 

57 Hor., Od., I, 21, 5. 

58 Cat., 13. 

5° Hor., Od., IV, 12. 

8° Idem, Epod., 11, 27. 
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12 JOHN FERGUSON. 


and Cupidines * in the plural elsewhere in Horace’s writings. 
Horace’s poem is individual and characteristic, opening as it does 
with a comment on the passing of the seasons, moving on to a 
mythological comment, of the type he owed to Pindar, and pro- 
gressing through the main business of the letter to the final 
epigram dulce est desipere in loco. The unity of a poem by 
Catullus is obvious and on the surface. With Horace it is more 
finely woven and difficult to discern. By the time he wrote the 
fourth book the influence of Catullus was more remote. Never- 
theless, it seems possible that the subject was suggested by the 
older poet, more possible if it in fact was addressed to the author 
of the Eclogues and Georgics, as the third stanza slightly sug- 
gests, for if so it belongs to an earlier period of his life, and 
was held back for publication. In any case some insight may 
be gained by comparing Catullus’ direct approach with Horace’s 
elaboration. 

The lovers’ dialogue is another theme the two poets have in 
common, and the comparison was suggested by Patin many years 
ago. The idea of such a dialogue is commonly said to derive 
from the bucolic exchanges of pastoral poetry, but I suspect that 
the bantering ripostes of the marriage-song lie somewhere at 
its roots. The two poems in question have not much in common 
besides their charm.®? Of the Acme and Septimius Munro wrote 
“The most charming picture in any language of a light and 
happy love.” Donec gratus eram tibi was one of the two poems 
which Scaliger said that he would have renounced the kingdom 
of all Aragon to have written. Catullus writes in his character- 
istic hendecasyllables, Horace in the third Asclepiad. Catullus 
paints a picture of the perfection of true love, and a single 
affirmation from each of the lovers is enough to do this. Their 
love is a perfect unity; there is no difference of mood between 
their utterances, though Septimius is more concerned with out- 
ward manifestation and she with inward response. Horace’s 
ode deals with the reconciliation of two quarrelling lovers; its 
stanzas are nicely and artificially balanced ; yet, as Wickham ob- 
served, maintain dramatic propriety in the different ideas the 
man and woman express. Such neat balance Catullus reserved 


61 Idem, Od., I, 19, 1; IV, 1, 5. 
62 Tbid., III, 9; Cat., 45. 
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for his comment: the sneeze of good omen after each had spoken, 
the splendid synthesis mutuis animis amant amantur. Horace 
produces the tidier poem, Catullus is more deeply affecting. 
Horace moves the mind, Catullus the heart. Horace’s verses are 
the product of wit, Catullus’ of the romantic imagination. 

There is more certain familiarity with the fifth poem. This 
is the prototype of all the “ Come live with me and be my love ” 
poems of Marlowe, Raleigh, Jonson, Chapman, Herrick, Day 
Lewis, and the rest. The first six lines are the most obviously 
appealing which Catullus ever wrote, and it is hardly surprising 
that they impinged vividly on Horace’s consciousness. 


Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus, 
rumoresque senum severiorum 
omnes unius aestimemus assis. 

Soles occidere et redire possent: 
nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
nox est perpetua una dormienda.® 


The language impressed him, and its echoes recur. He writes 
of death variously, and often in terms which directly recall 
Catullus. At one point perpetuwus sopor urget;** at another 
omnes una manet nozx.®®> Most interesting is perhaps the ex- 
ample from Diffugere nives.°® There the celeres lunae represent 
Catullus’ soles, and nos ubi decidimus, while clearly based in 
structure and language on Catullus’ fifth line, loses the double 
value of setting and death implied in Catullus’ use of the word, 
and the brilliant pathetic parallel between the light of day and 
the light of life. It may be remarked in passing that the deriva- 
tion of these words from Catullus suggests strongly what has 
been long suspected on other grounds, that this poem was written 
at an earlier stage of Horace’s life, and omitted from his first 
collection because it was too close to Solvitur acris hiems.* 
These are verbal reminiscences. But the thought of the poem 
recurs frequently in Horace, so much so that one critic remarks 
that “ the belief thus expressed by Catullus, as well as his moral, 


° Cat., 5, 1-6. 
° Hor., Od., I, 24, 5. 
Ibid., I, 28, 15. 

66 Ibid., IV, 7, 13-14. 
Ibid., 1,4. 
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is confirmed again and again in the Odes of Horace.” ** We are 
all driven to the same goal. Years glide by, and we must leave 
all we love the best. Rich and poor succumb to the same Destiny. 
Death beats on the door of kings and beggars alike. So let us 
live and love while we have youth, before morosa canities over- 
takes us.© It is hard to say how far this is an accidental coinci- 
dence of thought, how far a common property of the sort of 
Epicureanism which appears to have been popular in Rome in 
the first century (and of which we find expression in people as 
various as Caesar, Cassius, Atticus, Lucretius, and Virgil as well 
as Catullus and Horace), and how far a direct debt to this poem 
of Catullus. That Horace knew Catullus’ poem we have seen. 
In this light the last quotation is significant. The thought of 
grumpy old age follows quickly on the thought of love. We will 
ourselves become the senes severiores. This is just the sort of 
twist that Horace likes to give to his borrowings, and this, if so, 
is a peculiarly happy example. It is significant, too, that this 
is the one poem in which Catullus gives vivid expression to this 
thought, and the fact that Horace alludes to it several times sug- 
gests that it expressed for him, tellingly, something he had come 
to feel about life. But Catullus’ carpe diem is warm, passionate, 
and personal. Horace is older, much older, before he begins to 
write, and is cool, detached, and impersonal. Catullus’ thoughts 
of death are confined to himself and Lesbia; Horace’s extend to 
all mankind. Catullus is dominated by the joy of present op- 
portunity ; Horace by the lack of future opportunity. 

The influence of Catullus’ fourth poem was different. These 
verses about the ship which brought him back from Bithynia 
are pleasant enough but slight in their theme, and free from the 
characteristic intensity of Catullus’ loves and hates. They are, 
however, a remarkable tour-de-force, being written in pure 
iambics, a rhythm to which Latin with its frequent spondees 
does not easily lend itself. Horace in the Hpodes was experi- 
menting with iambic metres, but, typically, he always admits the 
counterweighing spondee. At the same time he would naturally 


68 J. B. Chapman, Horace and his Poetry, p. 104, an attractive and 
little known sketch. 

6° The quotations are from Hor., Od., II, 3: 14; TIT, 1; I, 4: 9. Many 
more poems might be cited. 
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be interested in Catullus’ essay, and there is a certain amount 
of evidence of such familiarity. A. W. Verrall made some inter- 
esting comparisons with the sixteenth epode,’® and suggested in 
particular that in Horace’s couplet 


ire pedes quocunque ferent, quocunque per undas 
Notus vocabit aut protervus Africus ** 


the use of pedes for “ sheets” comes from Catullus, and Notus 
vocabit is based on his vocaret aura.’* Again, the seventeenth 
epode contains an iambic reference to Castor and Pollux, whom, 
however, Horace like Catullus describes by periphrasis, as brother 
of Castor, instead of naming.** There is reason for this in Catul- 
lus, who is writing pure iambics, which of course do not admit 
the name Pollux; there is none in Horace. Here again Horace 
is artificial where Catullus is natural. The Catullan derivation 
is confined by the previous lines where the rarish word perambu- 
lare and the combination pudica et proba are found in Catullus.™* 
It is noteworthy how Horace transfers the latter phrase from 
hendecasyllabics to iambics by the substitution for et of a re- 
peated tu. The Odes too occasionally reflect the language of this 
poem of Catullus. Most notable of these is the use of the Greek 
nominative and infinitive. Ait fuisse navium celerrimus seems 
to be the earliest instance of this in Latin. Horace has it twice; 
the example in the Odes is from a poem clearly influenced by 
Catullus, and the example in the /pistles is with ait.7*> Some- 
times it looks as if the idea is from Catullus, but his language is 
deliberately eschewed. Catullus writes of minacis Adriatici. 
Horace has variously fretis acrior Hadriae, inquieti Hadriae, 
improbo iracundior Hadria.*® It is fascinating to watch the in- 
genuity with which Horace avoids repeating himself; when he is 
avoiding repeating someone else as well, the marvel is greater. 
Similarly Catullus’ Rhodumque nobilem becomes in Horace 
claram Rhodon.** More important is Horace’s poem on the ship 


7° Verrall, Studies in Horace, pp. 182-3. 

1 Hor., Epod., 16, 21-2. 

72 Cat., 4, 20-1. 

78 Hor., Epod., 17, 42-3; Cat., 4, 27. 

™ Hor., Epod., 17, 40-1; Cat., 29, 8; 42, 24. 

™ Cat., 4, 2; Hor., Od., ITI, 27, 78; EBp., I, 7, 22. 
7¢ Cat., 4,6; Hor., Od., I, 33, 15; ITI, 3, 5; 9, 22. 
77 Cat., 4, 8; Hor., Od., I, 7, 1. 
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of state. It has long puzzled commentators why the Roman 
ship of state should be cruising round the Aegean, and the fact 
that it was built of Pontic pine instead of the more appropriate 
Idaean led some to detect a fantastic reference to Sextus Pom- 
peius. Mendell rightly saw that the references are literary not 
political, and derive from this poem of Catullus, from which 
Horace also takes his use of silva and nobilis.** So too with 
Horace’s poem on Virgil’s voyage to Greece. Horace apostro- 
phizes the ship which is to carry his friend. This in itself may 
have been suggested by a similar poem of Callimachus.*® At fhe 
same time the idea of making the ship central may derive from 
Catullus ; Catullus’ poem is one of happiness and good omen and 
such a reference would be apposite. One of the difficulties in 
an investigation of this kind is to trace individual indebtedness 
as against independent drawing on a stock of commonplaces and 
Greek originals. There are, however, indications that Catullus’ 
verses are somewhere in Horace’s mind. The references to Castor 
and Pollux, and the Adriatic, are commonplaces in a poem on 
seafaring. But the use of truz as applied to inanimate things 
is not common before the Augustan age, and both Catullus and 
Horace have it of the sea.*° And Horace’s tollere seu ponere, 
with the omission of the first seu, recalls Catullus’ laeva sive 
dextera.** Once again the comparison is as instructive in its 
differences as its resemblances. Catullus’ poem has a single 
theme without diversion. He praises the ship, or allows it to be 
its own claqueur, and traces its story from its origin in the leafy 
forests above Amastris to its final dedication to the Dioscuri. 
The poem charms by its simplicity. But Horace uses the oc- 
casion for moralizing comment on the arrogance of seafaring and 
other Babel-like pretensions of mankind. You could never find 
in Catullus a generalized comment such as nil mortalibus ardui 
est.®? 

Other echoes are fainter. It was to be expected that Horace 
would be interested in Catullus’ single essay in choriambics. He 


78 C. W. Mendell, op. cit.; Hor., Od., I, 14, 11-12 and 20; Cat., 4, 7-13. 
7° Callimachus, frag. 400 (Pfeiffer). 

80 Cat., 4, 9; Hor., Od., I, 3, 10. 

81 Cat., 4, 19; Hor., Od., I, 3, 16. 

® Hor., Od., I, 3, 37. 
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gleaned from it the word amiculus ** (the diminutive is char- 
acteristic of the neotert in general and Catullus in particular: 
we may compare, though with less certainty, the use of verst- 
cult **) ; also the idiomatic and not very usual te retrahere.® 
But the poem has left little trace on Horace’s versification. 
Catullus’ attack on Amiana 


Salve, nec minimo puella naso 
nec bello pede nec nigris ocellis 
nec longis digitis nec ore sicco 
nec sane nimis elegante lingua 


has often been compared with Horace’s 
depugis, nasuta, brevi latere ac pede longo est,** 


and this may be another example of Horace’s passion for com- 
pression. It is curious that Catullus, on whom the influence of 
Callimachus is so marked, should himself be implicitly criticized 
for looseness and verbosity; the genius of the Greek poet for 
verbal economy can be instantly seen by comparing Cory’s 
familiar rendering of the elegy for Heraclitus with the original. 
A few more reminiscences might be cited, but only one adds 
much to what we have already seen. In one of his attacks on 
Thallus Catullus throws off almost casually the phrase insolenter 
aestues, proceeding to a simile of a ship in a storm. One of the 
most famous passages in Horace takes up the metaphor and 
develops it as a metaphor. It is in the ode to Pyrrha 


heu quotiens fidem 
mutatosque deos flebit et aspera 
nigris aequora ventis 
emirabitur insolens.®’ 


Here again it is noteworthy how Horace improves his original. 
In the first place he sustains the metaphor. Catullus drops into 
a simile; this is natural, but it is less artistic. And secondly 
Horace takes insolenter from its natural position preceding its 


® Cat., 30,2; Hor., Ep., I, 17, 3. 

* Cat., 50, 4; Hor., Epod., 11,2; Sat., I, 2, 109; 10, 32. 
® Cat., 30,9; Hor., Ep., I, 18, 59. 

8° Cat., 43, 1-4; Hor., Sat., I, 2, 93. 

®7 Cat., 25, 12-13; Hor., Od., I, 5, 5-8. 
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verb, transforms it into an adjective and gives it all the weight 
at the end, not merely of a line, but of a stanza. He has seen 
the artistic potentialities of the word in its context and used 
them to the full. 

What is the conclusion of all this? First that Horace’s debt 
to Catullus is greater than he overtly acknowledged, greater 
perhaps than he himself recognized. Second that almost always 
Horace in borrowing refines. One cannot but admire the con- 
summate artistry with which he finds the precisely right word 
and the precisely right place for it; equally one cannot help 
feeling that something has been lost. White bread is aesthet- 
ically satisfying and smooth to the palate, but it lacks some of 
the most nourishing part of the wheat. Just so did the Pre- 
Raphaelites, while acknowledging Raphael’s originality and 
daring, yet see his fineries turn to vapidity. His consummate 
technique destroyed his vitality.8® Third, that the Horatian 
ode is a very much more complex instrument of poetry than 
the Catullan lyric. It is fascinating to trace its abstruse pat- 
terning of thought and language, to reflect upon its moral 
generalizations, to rest in its overall urbanity and good humour. 
But it lacks the overwhelming directness, the fire, the singleness 
of purpose of Catullus. It is not the purpose of this essay to 
award posthumous prizes or make exclusive value-judgments. 
Both have real though differing qualities, and to laud either is 
not to scout the other. But rightly to understand their relation- 
ship and their divergent approach is to be on the road to a just 
and understanding appraisal of both. 

JOHN FERGUSON. 


QUEEN Mary Lonpon. 


88 Holman Hunt, Pre-Raphaelitism, |, p. 94; Ruskin, Modern Painters, 
IIT, 4, iv, 17. 
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THE DATE OF THE LEX IULIA DE REPETUNDIS. 


One of the most lasting memorials of the statecraft of Julius 
Caesar was his extortion law (de repetundis), passed in his first 
consulship. For half a thousand years and more under the 
Roman Empire it remained the fundamental guide for the con- 
duct of Roman magistrates in the provinces. Yet, were we to 
depend upon the narratives of the ancient historians who wrote 
of the last age of the Republic, we should barely be aware of its 
existence. The reason for this neglect by the historians was, of 
course, their concentration on the political measures by which 
Caesar secured and strengthened his power. The result has 
been that modern students have been at loss as to when in that 
crowded, hectic year 59 B. C. to put the passage of the law. One 
of the most distinguished investigators of the late Republic 
recently declared that there is no evidence for the exact time 
of year when the law was passed.” Nevertheless this is not 
strictly true; there are two neglected passages in the sources by 
means of which the passage of the law can be dated more pre- 
cisely than sometime in the year 59. Although the evidence is 
indirect and admittedly not unambiguous, it affords a basis for 
conclusions which appear probable, if not certain. 

Cassius Dio (XXXVIII, 7%, 4-5) says that Caesar won over 
the plebs and the equites by passing various measures to please 
them, and procured the ratification of Pompey’s acts in the East 
(which of course pleased Pompey). Then (ézera) he enacted 
many other measures. Dio thus clearly implies that Caesar con- 
solidated his political power first. Then, when he had paralyzed 
his foes among the Optimates by attaching plebs, equites, and 
Pompey firmly to himself, he brought about the passage of many 
other laws without opposition—even Cato had given up. But 


1So A. W. Zumpt, Das Criminalrecht der réimischen Republik, II, 2 
(Berlin, 1869), pp. 294-5. 

? Lily Ross Taylor, “ On the Chronology of Caesar’s First Consulship,” 
A.J.P., UXXII (1951), pp. 254-68, at p. 267, note 44. See ibid., p. 254, 
note 1, and 255, note 3, for bibliography of earlier discussions of the 
chronology of the political measures of 59 B.C., especially for the con- 
flicting views of M. Gelzer and F. B. Marsh. 
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later, when Cato was practor (54 B.C.), he refused to mention 
the Julian laws by name, even although he followed their pro- 
visions in allotting the courts (zbid., 5-6). As praetor, however, 
Cato was in charge of the quaestio de repetundis.* Accordingly, 
the laws which Cato refused to mention by name included spe- 
cifically the Ler Iulia de repetundis, and the latter was one of 
those enacted after the political measures, according to Dio. 
Dio’s narrative, it has long since been conceded, organizes the 
events of Caesar’s consulship topically, rather than chronologi- 
cally. Thus while most of Caesar’s acts aiming at political 
power are described in detail before this point in the text, some, 
such as the Lex Vatinia concerning Caesar’s province and the 
marriage alliances with Piso and Pompey (XX XVIII, 8, 5-9, 2) 
are discussed afterwards, and also after the brief note on the 
non-political legislation (tbid., 7, 6-8, 1). But in the passage 
discussed here, as one of his “ topics ” as it were, Dio inserts a 
brief summary of Caesar’s consulship with this chronological 
hint. When one considers the ordinary annalistic organization 
used by Roman historians, and their habit of not doing careful 
research for periods long anterior to their own—instead merely 
conflating a few earlier narratives—it seems likely that this 
cross-reference to a quirk of Cato’s behavior five years later than 
the time reached in the narrative goes back to a contemporary 
source (Asinius Pollio?). Hence the chronological indication 
also is likely to be of contemporary origin. It is also a@ prior 
reasonable that Caesar would attend first to the requirements of 
his political position, upon which all else depended, before pro- 
ceeding to the enactment of his non-political measures. 

From a comparison of all the materials relating to the year 
59 B. C. modern scholars, although differing on particular points 
of detail, conclude that Caesar’s political measures had been 
consummated by May 59 B.C.* Accordingly we have a terminus 
post quem for the Lex Iulia de repetundis—May, 59 B. C. 

A passage in Cicero’s Pro Flacco (13), delivered in 59 B.C., 
affords an ante quem. Here Cicero says that lege hac recenti ac 


® Asconius, pp. 19, 3-4; 29, 7 (Clark); ef. T.R.S. Broughton, The 
Magistrates of the Roman Republic, II (New York, 1952), pp. 221-2 


(with additional references). 
*Cf. Taylor, A.J. P., LXXII (1951), pp. 254-68, with chronological 


summary at pp. 267-8. 
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nova a limit has been set to the number of assistants which a 
prosecutor may utilize in his inquisitio in a province, i.e. in the 
collection of evidence against a defendant accused in an action 
de repetundis. Now “this new and recent law” can only be 
the Lex Iulia de repetundis.’ Flaccus is being tried for extor- 
tion ; this is why Cicero brings the matter up. He intimates that 
improper methods used in gathering evidence against Flaccus 
have inspired the new provision in the new law. The Lez 
Cornelia de repetundis (by which Flaccus was tried—see below, 
App. II) certainly could not be described as new and recent. 
Conceivably a special law relating to the gathering of evidence 
in repetundae cases might have been passed in Caesar’s consul- 
ship without being otherwise mentioned in our sources, but 
probability is overwhelmingly against it. Caesar’s party was in 
control of the legislative machinery of the state in this year and 
it is incredible that another law could have been devoted to a 
subject which Caesar handled so exhaustively and so well. Con- 
ceivably such a law, otherwise unknown, might have been passed 
in 60 B. C., or in a previous year, but Cicero’s emphasis on the 
newness of the law would seem to exclude this, for the trial of 
Flaccus, as will be seen, was held in the last part of the year 59. 
Unfortunately we do not know exactly when the proceedings 
against him were instituted. 


On the date of the trial of Flaccus we have evidence in another 


5 The scholiast on the passage, however, suggests that the Lex Vatinia 
or the Lex Fufia is meant; Scholia Bobiensia, p. 97, 31-2 (Stangl). 
But this is so unlikely that the scholiast’s opinion may unhesitatingly 
be rejected. The Lex Fufia ordained that the votes of the three orders 
on the juries of the quaestiones be proclaimed separately (Dio, 
XXXVIII, 8, 1); the only Lex Vatinia that could be considered even for 
a moment regulated the details of choosing the juries (Cic., In Vat., 27) 
in a manner which is not very clear to modern students. But obviously 
these laws had nothing to do with the number of investigators for 
repetundae cases in the provinces. That the passage refers to the Lex 
Iulia was seen by A. H. J. Greenidge, The Legal Procedure of Cicero’s 
Time (Oxford, 1901), p. 485 and note 3; followed by T. B. L. Webster 
in his edition of the Pro Flacco (Oxford, 1933), ad Flacc., 13 (p. 66). 
Nevertheless the passage is not listed in the standard manuals: G. 
Rotondi, Leges publicae Populi Romani (Milan, 1912), pp. 389-90; 
Broughton, II, p. 188; Berger, s. v. “ Lex Iulia de pecuniis repetundis,” 
R.-H., XII (1925), cols. 2389-92. 
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passage of Cicero, where he writes to Atticus (II, 25, 1) saying 
that Hortensius, co-defender of Flaccus with Cicero, has praised 
the actions of Cicero and Flaccus in suppressing the Catilinarian 
conspiracy in 63. Tyrrell and Purser ® indicate that the letter 
was written about October, 59. Cicero, a man of vanity if not 
of “ idiotic vanity,” would have conveyed the news of Hortensius’ 
praise of the annus mirabilis to Atticus by the first letter he 
wrote after he heard Hortensius speak. Accordingly the trial of 
Flaccus also may be dated to October.’? But in turn, this means 
that the Lex Iulia de repetundis was passed before October, 59. 

The Lex Iulia, then, dates sometime from the summer (June- 
September) of 59 B.C. This seems very probable, if not abso- 
lutely certain in view of the lack of direct evidence. It can also 
be argued with fair probability that its passage occurred in the 
latter part of that period rather than in the earlier part. In 
the same passage of the Pro Flacco (13) Cicero says that there 
is a common report about the high-handed way in which the 
evidence against Flaccus was collected in Asia. As a result 
restrictions have been placed on such activity by this new and 
recent law (quarum rerum invidia lege hac recenti ac nova certus 
est inquisitiont comitum numerus constitutus). This may or 
may not be a true statement of cause and effect, but the question 
does not affect the chronological implications. Cicero would 
not have made the statement quoted unless it were chrono- 
logically acceptable. When an accusation was laid before the 
president of a jury-court and accepted by him, a date was set for 
the trial proper to begin. In the case of an accusation de repe- 
tundis a length of time varying according to the circumstances 
was set to allow the prosecutor to collect his evidence in the 
province before the trial began. This might be a rather long 
interval; Cicero had had one hundred and ten days to collect 
evidence from Sicily against Verres (II in Verr., I, 30). In the 
meantime the accused, or his patroni, would naturally be pre- 


® The Correspondence of M. Tullius Cicero, I* (Dublin, 1904), p. 334, 
without arguing the point explicitly; an explicit discussion of the 
usual date is found in Webster, p. 111. See also below, Appendix I. 

7™This is generally accepted; e.g., cf. M. Gelzer, s.v. “Tullius (29) 
(als Politiker),” R.-H#., VII A, 1 (1939), cols. 827-1091, at col. 912: 
“etwa im Oktober 59”; J. Carcopino, César* (Paris, 1943), p. 733, 


note 319. 
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paring his defense.* In the summer of 59 B. C., probably during 
the good sailing season when there was easy communication with 
Asia, Laelius, the prosecutor, must have been in the province 
collecting his evidence while Cicero was preparing his defense. 
There is also more direct evidence that Cicero was working on 
this case in the summer of 59 while Laelius was in Asia. In 
two letters to Atticus (II, 22, 3; 23, 3) written during that 
summer Cicero tells his friend that he is entirely given over to 
forensic work, work which revives the memory of his consulship. 
The reference can only be to the case of Flaccus. Two other 
cases that we know of were argued by Cicero this year—the 
defense of Antonius and that of a certain Thermus (twice ac- 
cused). But Cicero cannot be alluding to the case of Antonius, 
for that was past; Antonius had been convicted in the spring.® 
And the trials of Thermus (and any other, unknown trial) are 
excluded, for they were not connected with Cicero’s consulship. 
If they had been so connected, Cicero would have mentioned 
them when in the oration for Flaccus (5) he was trying to show 
that the heroes of 63 B.C. have been under attack one by one 
in 59. Had he been able to add Thermus, or anyone else, to 
the list it would have been much more impressive, and it is in- 
conceivable that he would have failed to do so.?° 
Accordingly, we may suppose that in the summer of 59 B. C. 
reports were received at Rome of Laelius’ methods of investiga- 
tion. But Cicero would have us believe (Flacc., 13) that these 
reports inspired a passage in the Lex Julia. Hence it is likely 
that the law was passed toward the end of the period June- 
September, rather than the beginning, for time must be allowed 
for these reports to arrive from Asia. One other consideration 
supports this conclusion in some degree. Expressions such as 
“new ” and “ recent ” are notoriously elastic, but Cicero, speak- 
ing in late October or November," uses a triple expression, hac 


8 See Greenidge, pp. 466-7 for this procedure and ef. G. Humbert, s. v. 
“Judicia publica,” D.-S., III, 1 (Paris, 1899), pp. 646-58, at p. 651. 
See also below, Appendix II. 

*Around 1 April; Taylor, A.J. P., LXXII (1951), p. 263; ef. Cic., 
De Domo, 41. 

*° Gelzer, R.-H., VII A, col. 911, nevertheless refers the two passages 
in the letters to Atticus to the defense of Thermus. 

11 Cicero’s speech came some time after that of Hortensius, since the 
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recenti ac nova, to emphasize the recent date of the law. Proba- 
bility points, therefore, to August or September, 59, as the time 
of its passage. August may be a trifle more likely than Sep- 
tember, merely because there were many more comitial days 
available. The number of comitial days theoretically existing 
in September was greatly reduced by the Ludi Romani of that 
month.’? There is no reason to suppose that Caesar violated the 
constitution for pure pleasure’s sake. On the other hand, Sep- 
tember might be preferable in view of the strength of Cicero’s 
emphasis on the newness of the law. In addition, all of this 
accords with the likelihood that Caesar would not on the spur 
of the moment prepare a comprehensive statute which included 
more than a hundred clauses (Caelius ap. Cic., Fam., VIII, 
8, 3), which Cicero praised as an excellent law (Pro Sest., 135) 
and scrupulously obeyed in Cilicia, a law which endured for so 
many centuries and through so many vicissitudes of the Roman 
constitution. The chronology here suggested harmonizes well 
with Caesar’s having spent some months in preparing his 
measure after he had assured himself of the political strength 
which was prerequisite to its passage. 

Finally, this chronology, if acceptable, suggests some con- 
siderations for judging Caesar the statesman. Caesar’s first con- 
sulship might be regarded as a sort of preview of his dictatorship. 
In 59 Caesar was merely one, and not the most important, of 
an extra-legal cabal of three politicians. First he secured his 
power and then went on to acts of constructive, far-visioned 
statesmanship. Significantly the best known and most impor- 
tant of these constructive acts was for the advantage of the pro- 
vincials. A dozen years later he was legally dictator and master 
of the Roman state. But his power as such was far from being 
secure by 44 B.C. Many of his critics have scoffed that as 
dictator he displayed no clear signs of making that revision of 
the constitution and society which was necessary for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent new order. In the light of his progress 
on a smaller scale from politician to statesman in 59, is it too 
much to think that if his power had had the opportunity to 


latter spoke in the actio prima, Cicero in the secunda. See Greenidge, p. 
478 and note 1; Webster, pp. 109-10. 

Cf. L. R. Taylor, Party Politics in the Age of Caesar (Berkeley, 
1949), p. 78. 
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become firmly rooted—by the end of his projected eastern cam- 
paigns, say—he would have used those talents for a constructive 
statesmanship evidenced by the Lex Julia to build a new, more 
stable, wiser Rome? 


Stewart Irvin Oost. 
SouTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY. 


Appendix I: The date of Cicero, Ad Att., II, 25. 


The traditional view, followed in this paper, of the dating of 
Ad Att., II, 18-25, has recently been challenged by Prof. L. R. 
Taylor, “ The date and meaning of the Vettius affair,” Historia, 
I (1950), pp. 45-51, who puts II, 18-24 in July and II, 25 in 
the latter part of August (pp. 47, 48). Then P. A. Brunt raised 
various objections to Taylor’s theory and defended the accepted 
view in “ Cicero: Ad Atticum 2. 24,” C.Q., XLVII (1953), pp. 
62-4; to which Taylor replied in “ On the date of Ad Atticum 
2. 24,” ibid., XLVIITI (1954), pp. 181-2. In this last paper she 
demolished two of Brunt’s most important arguments, but did 
not answer all of his objections. Also, she now thinks that her 
August date for II, 25, which is what primarily interests us here, 
“should have been put forward more tentatively... .” Neither 
Brunt nor Taylor, however, appears to have noticed another pas- 
sage in Cicero’s correspondence which has an important bearing 
on their problem. In her first article Taylor argued (Historia, 
I [1950], p. 46) that there is no evidence for the usual assump- 
tion that Bibulus’ postponement of the electoral comitia cen- 
turiata to 18 October (Cic., Att., II, 20, 6) also caused the post- 
ponement of the election of the tribunes by the comitia tributa. 
There is no evidence, Taylor says, for delay of the tribunician 
elections in the whole history of the Republic after the decem- 
virate. This, of course, is an argument from silence, and a 
particularly dangerous argument when one considers the skimpy, 
hit-or-miss character of our knowledge for much of the four 
centuries between the middle of the fifth and the middle of the 
first century B.C. Yet it is necessary to Taylor’s arrangement 
of the chronology that the tribunician elections in 59 occurred 
at the usual time in the middle of July in order to date Att., II, 
24 and the Vettius affair in that month, since 24 “ follows im- 
mediately upon II 23, and that letter was written before the 
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tribunitial elections ” (Historia, I [1950], p. 45). If this view 
is correct, it will be difficult to date 25 as late as October. 

As a matter of fact, however, although we have no explicit 
date for the tribunician elections in 59 B.C., Cicero, Ad Q. fr., 
I, 2, 16 (written between 25 October and 10 December, 59) 
strongly implies that the tribunician elections occurred about 
the same time as the praetorian and consular, i.e. 18 October, 
or shortly thereafter. In §15 Marcus writes that he will now 
tell Quintus the news: Nunc ea cognosce quae maxime exoptas. 
Various matters are related, then ($16): Tribuni pl. designate 
sunt nobis amici. Consules [designati] se optime ostendunt. 
Praetores [designatos] habemus amicissimos et acerrimos civts. 
... De singulis tamen rebus quae cotidie gerantur faciam te 
crebro certiorem. That is to say, he is telling Quintus news, as 
he will in the future, and as he must have in the past, for he was 
in continual communication with Quintus (cf. the whole letter, 
passim). 'The inference seems unavoidable that the election of 
tribunes, consuls, praetors, has occurred recently and about the 
same time—18 October. 

As for the (customary) October date of Adt., II, 25: In 25, 2 
Cicero says that he thinks Atticus is on his way to Rome. This 
means that he has no definite information, but is calculating 
on the basis of other considerations, i.e. his previous urgings: 
Ita enim egi tecum superioribus litteris. The definite reference 
to when Cicero is confident that Atticus will be at hand is in 
Att., II, 23, 3, which indicates either at Clodius’ electoral comitia 
—shortly after 18 October, or at least by the time the tribunes 
(Clodius) take office—10 December. This accords much better 
with a date in the autumn rather than in August for II, 25. 
Cicero also implies that he has more expectation of seeing At- 
ticus before December than before 18 October. Hence to date 
II, 25 to October is preferable. If Atticus is “on his way ” as 
Cicero expects, he will arrive in November, but the letter would 
not be written in November, for there would be no need and it 
might well miss Atticus “on his way.” 


Appendix II: Retroactive legislation at Rome and the time of 
Flaccus’ trial. 


It is worth while pointing out that Flaccus was almost cer- 
tainly tried under the Lex Cornelia de repetundis (Sulla) (so 
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Kleinfeller, s. v. “ Repetundarum crimen,” #.-H., I A [1920], 
cols. 603-10, at col. 607) and not the Lex Julia. Webster, pp. v, 
111, believes that the accusation was laid under the Cornelian 
law, but that the trial proper was conducted under the Julian 
law. This is deduced as a “ fair inference ” from Pro Flacco, 13. 
In that passage, quoted above, “hac” might be construed to 
mean “by this law by which the present case is being judged,” 
but not in this context. In conjunction with the rest of the 
sentence, and especially with recenti ac nova, hac must refer to 
a very recent past construed as part of the present; i.e. it is 
immediate to the speaker’s thought. Greenidge, p. 501, also 
appears to think that Flaccus was tried under the Julian law. 


If Flaccus was tried under the Julian law, this was an ex post 
facto procedure. Retroactive legislation was by no means un- 
known to the Roman law, but ordinarily it occurred only in 
enactments with a distinctively political tinge, and everything 
points to Caesar’s law’s not being so colored. With certain 
exceptions, the criminal! law of Cicero’s time required criminal 
intent for a valid conviction (T. Mommsen, Romisches Straf- 
recht [Leipzig, 1899], p. 85; C. Ferrini, Diritto penale romano 
[Milan, 1902], pp. 41 ff.). Obviously such a principle denies 
retroactive application. Even the Lex [Acilia?] de repetundis, 
presumably enacted in the heat of Gracchan party strife, had a 
provision forbidding its retroactive application (Bruns’, No. 10, 
8§ 74 [= 81]-75 82]). R. Hesky, “ Anmerkungen zur Lex 
Acilia repetundarum,” Wiener Studien, XXV_ (1903), pp. 
272 ff., at pp. 285-7, argued that this provision of the statute 
did not forbid a retroactive process, but his arguments were 
conclusively answered by S. Brassloff, “ Beitrage zur Erlaute- 
rung der Lex Acilia repetundarum,” tbid.. XXVI (1904), pp. 
106 ff., at pp. 111-17. In this connection it is also not without 
significance that, in general accord with the conservatism of 
toman jurisprudence, successive versions of the statute de repe- 
tundis are likely to have incorporated many of the provisions of 
their predecessors. 

Earlier in this same year 59 Cicero had defended C. Antonius, 
his quondam colleague in the consulship. Some years later he 
accused Vatinius of having waited until legal proceedings 
against Antonius had begun before passing a law which would 
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possibly have helped Antonius (Jn Vat., 27). The implication 
obviously is that retroactive legislation is not a customary feature 
of the Roman law (Cic., Rab. Post., 14, although referring to 
something else, makes the same implication: Quicumque post 
hanc legem ...). Finally, if, in the light of the attitude of 
the Roman law toward retroactive proceedings, the action against 
Flaccus had had that character, Cicero would certainly have 
mentioned it to prejudice the jurors in favor of his client, given 
the orator’s general attitude of defiance of Caesar and the tri- 
umvirate in the forensic speeches of this year. Accordingly 
the law ordinarily referred to in the Pro Flacco is almost cer- 
tainly the Lex Cornelia, and such assertions as Rotondi’s (p. 
390; cf. Greenidge, p. 476; Webster, ad Flacc., 82 [p. 99]) that 
the legal provisions mentioned in §§ 21, 33, 82, are those of the 
Lex Iulia may or may not be true (the provisions might have 
been incorporated into the Lex Iulia from the Lex Cornelia). 
Flaccus served as propraetor in Asia in 62 and returned to 
Rome in 61. F. Miinzer, s.v. “ Laelius” (6), R.-#., XII 
(1925), cols. 411-13, at col. 411, seems to think that the reason 
for the delay in bringing Flaccus to trial was that it took Laelius 
(the prosecutor) so long to gather the evidence—so meticulously 
did he prepare his case. Miinzer cites Pro Flacc., 13, 14, 17, 18, 
20, 36, 41, 54, 59 in proof. But these passages merely assert 
the high-handedness of Laelius and emphasize the large number 
of assistants he had. On the other hand, if Laelius had actually 
taken years to gather evidence we may be sure that Cicero would 
have interpreted it as a sign of the great difficulty in finding 
evidence against Flaccus. Besides, the multitude of assistants 
itself implies that the time at Laelius’ disposal was not exces- 
sively great. When possible, the Roman criminal law preferred 
that the same magistrate should conduct a legal proceeding from 
beginning to end (Greenidge, p. 456). The real reason for the 
trial’s lateness is undoubtedly the fact that it was politically 
inspired, to coerce Cicero; Cicero’s statement to this effect (Pro 
Flacco, 4-5) is confirmed by the whole course of the pressure 
brought to bear on him during this year (cf. Klebs, s. v. “ An- 
tonius ” [19], R.-#., I [1894], cols. 2577-82, at col. 2581). It 
is very probable that Laelius brought his charge after the 
beginning of 59. On the politics, see Webster, p. v and notes. 


NOTES ON THE EARLY GREEK ALPHABET. 


i. 


In the Eastern or Blue Greek alphabets, X= chi and V = 
psi; in the Western or Red alphabets, X = ai and ¥Y = chi. This 
situation has been much discussed. It has often been thought 
that the signs were borrowed by one group from the other, 
with a change in use caused by other features of the borrowing 
alphabets. This hypothesis, in any of its variations, implies 
that the borrowers were uncommonly stupid, for it should have 
been evident that confusion must result from the use of an 
established sign to denote a sound quite different from its estab- 
lished sound. At only one point is the theory of borrowing 
satisfactory. The Eastern alphabets often use chi sigma (X2) 
for 21; and in a number of Western inscriptions (e. g., the Man- 
tiklos dedication *) these signs are used in the same way, along 
with “ as chi. Here, apparently, the Eastern signs are bor- 
rowed without a change in use; and the next step, the reduction 
of the two signs to one, is easy, since the X had no other function 
in the West. This explanation of the Western zi has been widely 
accepted.® 

An alternative to the general theory of borrowing was pro- 
posed by Hammarstrém,* who adopted in part a suggestion made 
in 1906 by Gercke.’ According to this hypothesis, the original 
set of added signs included both X and Y, representing aspirated 
kappa and aspirated koppa respectively ; later the distinction was 
forgotten or found useless, one letter was enough, the first form 
prevailed in the East and the second in the West. One advan- 
tage of this view is that it alone accounts for the alphabetic order 
in the West. The numerous Red abecedaries ® make it clear that, 
after upsilon, the order of letters was XPV. It was naturally 
supposed that the first of these letters was zi; but by Ham- 


*Cf. C. P., 1927, pp. 136-41 (Ullman). 

* Mon. Piot, II (1895), p. 1388; A.J. A., 1935, p. 511. 

*Cf. Rehm, in Otto, Handbuch der Archdologie, I (1939), p. 203. 
* Studia Orientalia, II (1928), pp. 186-201. 

° Hermes, 1906, pp. 549 ff. 

* Buonamici, Hpigrafia Etrusca, pp. 101 ff. 
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marstrém’s theory it would be originally the aspirated kappa. 
The order of the aspirated letters might reasonably have been 
determined by the alphabetic positions of the unaspirated ones: 
kappa, pi, koppa. When the first of the aspirated palatals ceased 
to be used, it remained in the abecedary; and when X as zt was 
adopted in the West, its alphabetic position was determined in 
advance. Hammarstrém’s theory is more or less fully accepted 
by Rehm? and Margit Falkner * and it surely is preferable to 
the theory of borrowing. 

Yet it has its weaknesses. In the first place, the advantage 
in regard to the Western order may be considered balanced by 
the fact that it does not account for the Eastern order, which for 
Hammarstroém is the prior one (for it is not convincing that 
pht must have been the first in order because its name is close 
to pt), or for the existence of the two orders. Then, since koppa 
survives in a number of early alphabets and kappa in all, would 
it not be expected that the two aspirated letters would somewhere 
clearly survive together? Or that there would be some relation 
between alphabets with koppa and those with aspirated koppa, 
i.e, 

Another doubtful point is raised by Hammarstrém as he seeks 
to explain the Western failure to adopt X as chi. (It scarcely 
seems that any explanation is necessary, if the two signs X and 
V had become altogether equivalent; it would then be a matter 
of chance.) He argues that the original Greek tau had the same 
form as its Phoenician prototype, X; that this form lasted longer 
in the West than in the East, and was an obstacle to the use 
of X as cht in the West. Now it is very reasonable that the 
Phoenician tau, the most obvious of all linear designs, should 
have been taken over without substantial change by the Greeks, 
and Hammarstrom is justified in finding some confirmation in 
the Etruscan use of the same form. It appears indeed that it 
does not occur in the earliest known Etruscan inscriptions, and 
that when it occurs in early inscriptions in southern Ktruria it 
is not ¢ but a sibilant, though it is a ¢ in rather early inscriptions 
in central Etruria.® At all events, the history of the alphabet 


7P, 202 (supra, note 3). 
® Friihgeschichte und Sprachwissenschaft, I (1948), pp. 110-33. 
*°Cf. Blakeway in J.R.8., 1935, pp. 138 ff.; Eva Fiesel in A.d.P., 


1936, pp. 261-70. 
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in Italy is surely not so clear that one must regard it as pure 
coincidence that the parent of the Greek alphabet and the off- 
spring of the Greek alphabet have the same form for ¢; the Greek 
alphabet itself probably had it also. But Hammarstrém is on 
doubtful ground when he presents lists of Greek inscriptions in 
which he finds survivals of this early tau. Unquestionably the 
letter does occur in more or less the form suggested, and two 
young epigraphers were thus assisted to read Moyea d&ido7 as 
pore aptopxt; *° but such letters appear to be merely careless; 
they hardly strengthen the case for the original X tau, and they 
provide little evidence indeed for a distinction between East and 
West in this matter. By oversight, Hammarstroém includes two 
Argive inscriptions in his Western list, and the Hymettos sherds 
bring several additional Eastern examples.'* 

Thus, although Hammarstrém’s hypothesis has considerable 
plausibility, it is not out of place te seek still another possible 
explanation of the two forms of chi. For this a suggestion may 
be derived from a later incident in the history of the alphabet. 

Around the end of the sixth century, apparently, a man living 
in a Red area wished to introduce a sign for pst, which he knew 
to exist in the Blue script. He could not use the Blue pst, 
because that sign already had a different use in his alphabet. He 
could have taken the Eastern sign for zi and used it for pst, but 
he was too sensible to do that; he needed a sign that was not 
then in alphabetic use anywhere and hence could not give rise to 
misunderstanding. He would first think of the most obvious 
design, X; since that was not available, he modified it by adding 
a third cross-line and so arrived at the form *. This invention 
did not become widely popular, but it occurs in two documents 
of Ozolian Locris,’* a terracotta ticket at Mantinea,’* and a series 
of coins at Psophis. 

The coins were first assigned to Psophis by Imhoof-Blumer,”* 
who noted that the initial letter sometimes had the form just 
given, sometimes was simply X, and sometimes was an Hastern 
pst. He recognized that the third group was later than the 


107. G@., VII, 3467; Hncyclopédie photographique, II, p. 277. 
4 Blegen in A.J.A., 1934, pp. 10-28; figs. 2, 5, 8. 

127. IX, 1, 334; Arch. Bph., 1924, pl. 3. 

13 7,G4., V, 2, 323, 20. 

*Z.f.N., 1874, pp. 121 ff. 
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others. Babelon, dealing with the same coins,’° considered that 
those with >k were generally earlier than those with X, and the 
style of the few specimens seen tends to confirm this opinion. 
Imhoof-Blumer observed that both the X and the latest of the 
three signs could easily be derived from *«. Few will doubt that 
the third was simply the Eastern psi taken over, but Imhoof- 
Blumer’s remark is none the less valid and doubtless accounts 
correctly for the X on these coins; * , though simple in origin, 
was somewhat clumsy and complicated in appearance, inviting 
modification ; and perhaps the situation in Psophis was such for 
a time that neither the Western zi nor the Eastern chi was 
familiar.?® 

It is now suggested that the course of events was much the 
same three or four centuries earlier. A man then wished to add 
two letters, an aspirated labial and an aspirated palatal, to the 
original Greek alphabet. The simplest and most obvious forms 
that he could think of were a circle and a cross; but neither was 
available, the circle being already used for o and the cross for 
tau; therefore he added a single straight line to each, and thus 
arrived at @ for phi and * for chi. % is still in use, but * 
was found unsatisfactory, as later at Psophis. In the Blue 
alphabets it was simplified to X as later at Psophis; the taw had 
undergone change and was no longer an obstacle. In the Red 
alphabets * was reduced to Y ; possibly the original tau lasted 
longer there, as suggested by Hammarstrém, but this supposition 
is not necessary; “ is a simple linear design, almost as obvious 
as X and as easily derived from *. 

In the East, when later a letter pst was found desirable, V was 
used for it, but not because this sign was known to be used for 


18 Traité, I (1907), p. 873, pl. 38, nos. 23-29; II (1926 or later), 
p. 615, pl. 226, nos. 1-7. In the earlier passage, Babelon says that 
* occurs in a considerable number of alphabets; this slip was caused 
by a poorly worded sentence in Daremberg-Saglio, s. v. “ Alphabetum,” 
col. 201. Forrer (Weber Collection, II [1924], pp. 50f., pl. 158, nos. 
4330-1) places two specimens with > “ before 471”; Grose (Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Greek Coins, II [1926], p. 478) dates two of them about 460. 

16 Tt seems that X was sometimes used for psi in the West. Ham- 
marstrém has suggested (Gnomon, 1931, pp. 92-4) that both this form 
and > are “ Differenzierungen aus X [as] wi.” Certainly both are based 
on a pair of crossing lines, but Western ai probably figured in the 
matter only as preventing the use of the simple cross. 
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chi in the West; in all probability this was not known to the 
inventor. It might be borrowed from a non-Greek alphabet, 
Carian or Lycian, which would have received it earlier from a 
Red Greek source; where the languages are different, it matters 
little whether the sound is the same. Or the inventor of psi 
could very well have devised the sign without suggestion from 
any source, since one could hardly imagine a more obvious design 
that was not already in use. 

Formerly it was often thought that the form of a new letter 
must be derived from that of some other letter, and ingenious 
theories were developed that belong to psychology or even psycho- 
analysis rather than to historical study. It may be hoped that 
this attitude is permanently out of fashion; at any rate it has 
been well argued by Bauer *’ and Gelb ** that the forms of new 
letters are likely to be freely invented. 


II. 


The Greek alphabet is not a major topic in Gelb’s brilliant 
book, hence his discussion of it is brief and his citations few; 
yet there are some points that may give pause to students of 
Greek epigraphy. In the first place,*® he mentions two inscribed 
sherds from Corinth as belonging to the eighth or seventh cen- 
tury ; but very few would now regard these pieces as particularly 
early; and Carpenter’s remarks *° surely should be cited in any 
mention of them. 

On p. 182 Gelb writes: “I should rather favor the idea that 
the oldest Greek writing expressed the vowels in the same un- 
systematic fashion as did the Semitic, and that the full vocalic 
system was only gradually developed and systematized. Nothing 
would surprise me less than the discovery of early Greek inscrip- 
tions from the ninth century B.C., which would either not 
indicate any vowels at all or would indicate them only rarely in 
the manner of the Semitic matres lectionis.” 

The use of wpsilon is significant in this connection. The 
Semitic waw, corresponding to the Greek digamma, was some- 


Der Ursprung des Alphabets (Der alte Orient, XXXVI [1937]). 
8A Study of Writing (1952), pp. 139 f., 143-6. 

* Pp. 17 f., with reference to A.J.A., 1933, p. 605. 

04. J.A., 1938, pp. 58-61. 
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times used to express a vowel; and one would expect that 
digamma would be employed in the same way if the situation as 
regards vowels were similar in Semitic and in Greek. Instead, 
digamma was used only as a consonant, and a wholly distinct 
sign (which may or may not be connected in form with waw) 
was added to the alphabet as a vowel. It seems clear that, when 
this took place, there was a recognized need for a full-fledged 
vowel; the stage of matres lectionts was past. 

It may indeed be questioned whether upsilon existed in the 
original Greek alphabet; but the general supposition to that 
effect is very reasonable, since existing inscriptions and abece- 
daries afford no hint of an alphabet without the letter. At all 
events, it may be taken as certain that there was no Greek 
alphabet without omicron, which corresponds in form to the 
Phoenician ayin. It appears (Gelb, pp. 167 f.) that ayin is not 
known to have been used as a quasi-vowel in Phoenician of any 
early period. There are a few possible examples of such use in 
the Ugaritic writing, but Gelb considers them doubtful and, any- 
how, regards the regular Phoenician as the only ancestor of the 
Greek alphabet (p. 178). Ayin in its proper character has no 
place in Greek writing, since the sound denoted by it did not 
exist in Greek, and omicron must have been a vowel from the 
first, and only a vowel; even its name is altogether new. Aleph, 
he, and iodh kept their names, approximately, in accordance with 
the fact that they were already, more or less, vowels; and it 
would not be unreasonable, if these three were considered by 
themselves, to suppose that they were transferred from Phoeni- 
cian to Greek without abrupt change in use. However, it will 
hardly be maintained that the original Greek alphabet had one 
or two, and no more, letters that were definitely and solely 
vowels. 

But was there really an original Greek alphabet? Gelb (p. 
180) writes that, in view of the variation of letter-forms in early 
inscriptions, “ one may assume that the borrowing and adapta- 
tion of the Phoenician writing took place independently in the 
various areas of the Greek world.” Similarly, Taylor long ago™ 
assumed three Phoenician colonies in Greece, in which different 
Greek alphabets originated. Now all known epichoric alphabets 


*1 The Alphabet, II, pp. 67 f. 
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have omicron and upsilon, as noted above, and without signifi- 
cant variation in form. Early iota is much the same everywhere, 
and distinctly unlike the Phoenician iodh in any known inscrip- 
tion. The same is true of san, if it is not merely a reoriented 
sigma,’ and in considerable degree of digamma. In view of 
these instances of uniformity, it seems likely that the variation 
in other forms arose from differentiation and modification, as 
hitherto supposed, and not from plural origin. It is significant 
that the letter showing widest variation is beta, an uncommon 
letter of which the proper form would easily be lost. If the 
differences in letters resulted from independent origins, we 
should expect to find them especially in the more important 
letters, in which the differing forms would be firmly established 
by frequent use. 

It is doubtless possible to overemphasize the abruptness of 
the invention. It may well be that various Greeks had some 
acquaintance with Phoenician writing, and used it for notations 
of one sort or another, before the Greek alphabet existed.** And 
afterward there were certainly distinct steps taken by indi- 
viduals, of which the addition of phi and chi is only the most 
clearly seen, as well as gradual development. But the epoch- 
making invention remains. 

Gelb places the origin or origins of the Greek alphabet in the 
ninth century, chiefly from the forms of delta, kappa, and mu. 
Here he is in substantial agreement with Day,”* Driver,?> Margit 
Falkner,*° and Albright; 2? so also N. G. L. Hammond,?* without 
discussion; though Rehm prefers the tenth century to the 
ninth,?® and the late eighth century still has its advocates.°° A 
consideration of the three letters, to which alpha and eta might 
he added, surely does indicate the ninth century; indeed kappa 


Carpenter, A.J. A., 1945, p. 457. 

Cf. Obermann, A.J. A., 1950, p. 96. 

**O.W., XXVIII (1934), pp. 73 ff. 

Semitic Writing (1948), p. 176. 

°° Friihgeschichte und Sprachwissenschaft, I (1948), pp. 110-33, es- 
pecially 110-15. 

*TA.J.A., 1950, pp. 162 ff. (ca. 800). 

J. H.S., 1950, p. 64. 

° Op. cit., p. 197. 

Cf. Dow, A.J. A., 1954, pp. 81, 126. 
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alone could be held to indicate that date; but there is a funda- 
mental uncertainty in the matter. Since early Phoenician in- 
scriptions are few,*? possible Phoenician forms are not ade- 
quately known ; since Greek inscriptions which, according to any 
view, represent the first half-century of the alphabet, are still 
fewer, the earliest Greek forms are not adequately known. The 
Greek alphabet was probably devised by one Greek, who may well 
have derived his knowledge of Phoenician writing from one 
Phoenician ; it is not at all a safe assumption that the borrowed 
characters represent the predominant style of any period or 
region. The uncertainty is emphasized by the fact already 
noted, that several Greek letters, as known from existing inscrip- 
tions, do not correspond even moderately well to any known 
Phoenician prototypes. In these circumstances one will be chary 
of precise or confident dating. However, it seems that the first 
Greek forms of alpha *? and tau are virtually unrepresented in 
existing inscriptions; for changes in these, along with other 
developments, a considerable period would reasonably be as- 
sumed ; and thus it is desirable to push the origin of the alphabet 
as far back as possible. That would mean, in the present state of 
Semitic studies, the tenth century B. C., since it seems now to be 
agreed that the sarcophagus of Ahiram belongs to about 1000 
B.C. (Gelb, p. 275, n. 24). 

In the foregoing discussion it is assumed, and considered to 
present little difficulty, that the Greek alphabet is substantially 
earlier than any known Greek inscription. Objections to this 
are sometimes expressed, but seem thoughtless. In the first 
place, as Wace has emphasized,** no mainland site belonging 
primarily to the “dark period” has been excavated; perhaps 
such a site would yield inscriptions, though one would hardly 


81 Facsimiles of the extensive Phoenician inscriptions found at Kara- 
tepe are published in Belleten, 1953, pp. 143 ff.; a general account of the 
discoveries there in Tiirk Tarih Kurumu Yayinlarindan, series 5, no. 9 
(1950), with bibliography; cf. also Archaeology, 1949, pp. 177-80. A 
date in the eighth century appears to be established. The new material 
does not much change the situation as regards letter-forms and cer- 
tainly does not strengthen the case for the eighth century origin of the 
Greek alphabet. Heth, resh, and mem in many of its occurrences are 
notably poor ancestors for the corresponding Greek letters. 

82 Cf. C. P., 1941, p. 419. 

830. W., 1954, pp. 154 f. 
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have great expectations. More important is the question of 
materials. Wood,** wax, and papyrus could be used long and 
copiously without leaving a trace. In general, Greek inscriptions 
are on well-cut stone. Before the seventh century, the Greeks 
seldom used stone for anything except foundations, and it would 
be remarkable if they should use it for writing. The other 
permanent material on which writing is found is baked clay. 
If any inscribed tablets from the “dark period” turn up, they 
will probably belong to the end of Script B, not to the beginning 
of alphabetic Greek. On pottery of the ninth century, we would 
hardly find inscriptions of any of the kinds common on Attic 
red-figure. In short, the only early inscriptions that could be 
expected would be dedications, like those found by Blegen on 
Mt. Hymettos,*° or scribbles. Neither class is so common in 
later times that one need be puzzled by its early absence. Both 
would imply a quite general use of writing; and it is entirely 
reasonable that the alphabet should have been known a long 
time before literacy extended to such people as the smutty boys 
in Thera.** One may consider also how few evidences of literacy, 
outside of cemeteries, would exist a thousand years after the 
abandonment of many an American town. But the matter loses 
all point when one reflects that there is still, according to last 
reports,** a period of some 400 years in Cyprus from which no 
inscriptions are known, though it is accepted that there is conti- 
nuity between the writing preceding the gap and that which 
follows it. Of course, something may be found to occupy the 
gap, as something may be found in Greece. 


FRANKLIN P. JOHNSON. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


**Myres (Man, no. 63 [1942]) makes out a case for the frequent use 
of wood for writing. 
%5 Supra, note 11. 
*°7.G@., XII, 3, nos. 536-9. 
*7A.J.A., 1954, p. 112. 1150-700 equals 350 years? 
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PENATIBUS ET MAGNIS DIS. 


The phrase penatibus et magnis dis appears twice in the 
Aeneid of Vergil. Its first occurrence is at the beginning of book 
III. Aeneas, in the midst of his narrative to Dido, describes 
the departure from Troy: ? 

vix prima inceperat aestas 

et pater Anchises dare fatis vela iubebat, 

litora cum patriae lacrimans portusque relinquo 

et campos ubi Troia fuit. feror exsul in altum 

cum sociis natoque penatibus et magnis dis. 
The second appearance of the phrase is in book VIII, in the 
description of the shield of Aeneas, on which Augustus is por- 
trayed in the midst of the battle of Actium: * 

in medio classis aeratas, Actia bella, 

cernere erat, totumque instructo Marte videres 

fervere Leucaten auroque effulgere fluctus. 

hinc Augustus agens Italos in proelia Caesar 

cum patribus populoque penatibus et magnis dis. 

There is certainly no problem in the fact that Vergil repeats 
himself. Repetitious phraseology is common enough in Vergil * 
and has ample precedent in epic poetry beginning with Homer. 
But the phrase penatibus et magnis dis of itself is a curiosity 
in at least two respects. In the first place the precise meaning of 
the phrase has given trouble to commentators from at least the 
time of Servius:* viz., are the penates and great gods one or 
distinct? On this there was no agreement even in antiquity and 
at the moment it seems to be incapable of solution. We will con- 
sider this problem only in so far as it may have bearing on the 
second, for the moment casting our lot with the unitarians.® 

The second problem surrounding the phrase is that of source. 
and with this the present paper is primarily concerned. The 


1 Lines 8-12. ? Lines 675-9. 

% John Sparrow, Half-lines and Repetitions in Virgil (Oxford, 1931), 
classifies the repetitions as follows: I, unconscious; II, effective; HI, 
inevitable; IV, other (= purpose not obvious). Strangely enough I 
fail to find the repetition in question discussed in Sparrow’s work, 
although it is listed by his predecessor, E. Albrecht, “ Wiederholte 
Verse und Verstheile bei Vergil,” Hermes, XVI (1881), p. 442. 

4 See on Aeneid, III, 12. 

5 The identification of the dei magni and the penates goes back at 
least to Cassius Hemina (Peter, H.R. Rel.*, fr. 6). 
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phrase is one of extremely peculiar rhythm, creating in each 
instance a line which is both spondaic and monosyllabic in end- 
ing—so peculiar to the Vergilian hexameter that we may well 
suspect that a phrase from another (and basically unpoetic) con- 
text is here being inserted for a particular effect. Monosyllabic 
endings are rare in Vergil ® and spondaic lines still rarer.” Apart 
from the examples at hand they appear nowhere together, and 
the specific inner-metrical scheme —/——/— (et magnis dis) at 
the end of a line appears nowhere else in all of Vergil.® 

Now both monosyllabic endings and spondaic lines are com- 
mon enough in the poet Ennius (or at least what is left of him) ° 
and so it is attractive to impute such metrical peculiarities in 
Vergil to that source. Certainly this hypothesis is in general a 
good working one, for we have numerous known instances of 
adaptation from Ennius by Vergil entailing peculiar rhythms 
and especially monosyllabic endings.*° Moreover the words of 
Seneca seem to favor the practice: ™ 


* Eugene G. O’Neill, Jr., in “ Word Accents and Final Syllables in 
Latin Verse,” 7.A.P.A., LXXI (1940), pp. 339ff., lists the “non 
canonical verse endings” of Vergil and Ovid. Those arrangements en- 
tailing monosyllabic endings (I-VIII) total 92 in all of Vergil. See 
also A. H. Ashcroft, “ Vergil’s Hexameter Line,” Greece and Rome, XX 
(1951), p. 113. 

7Only 32 instances in Vergil. See H. W. Johnson, The Metrical 
Licenses of Vergil (Chicago, .1897), pp. 35 ff. Note that at least half 
of these involve proper names. 

8 See O’Neill, loc. cit. 

®In an unpublished dissertation: Metrical Word-types in the Latin 
Hexameter (Johns Hopkins, 1952), pp. 18 ff., Jane F. Barlow computed 
the occurrences of a monosyllabic word in final position as follows 
(exclusive of examples of prodelision): Ennius (373 lines), 6.79%; 
Lucretius I, 3.16%; Catullus LXIV, .28%; Eclogues, .53%; Georgics I 
and IV, .60%; Aeneid I, .96%; III, .73%; VI, .70%; XII, 66%. The 
relatively high percentages in Ennius and Lucretius beside the low 
percentages in Catullus and Vergil substantiate the observation that 
after Ennius and Lucretius the Latin poets avoided monosyllabic end- 
ings. She also (p. 132) records 9 spondaic lines in the 373 of Ennius. 
This is again relatively high when we compare 32 such lines in over 
12,000 of Vergil (see note 7). 

*0'W. H. D. Rouse, “ Vergil’s Rhythms,” C.R., XXXIII (1919), pp. 
138-40; C. W. Mendell, “ Vergil’s Workmanship,” C.J., XXXIV (1938), 
pp. 9-22; ef. C. M. Bowra, “ Some Ennian Phrases in the Aeneid,” C. Q., 
XXIII (1929), pp. 65-75. 

1 Apud Gellius, XII, 2, 10. Cf. Ed. Norden, Ennius und Vergilius 
(Berlin, 1915), p. 153, note 1. 
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Vergilius quoque noster non ex alia causa duros quosdam 
versus et enormes et aliquid supra mensuram trahentis 
interposuit quam ut Ennianus populus adgnosceret in novo 
carmine aliquid antiquitatis. 


But can we say with certainty that the origin of our phrase is 
Ennian ? 

The existence of a somewhat similar phrasing in a fragment 
from Ennius’ Annales is by no means conclusive. The line comes 
at the close of a speech by Pyrrhus, whom Ennius represents as 
magnanimously returning the Roman prisoners taken at Hera- 
cleia with the words: ** 

dono, ducite, doque volentibus cum magnis dis. 


But when we actually compare Aeneid, III, 12: 


cum sociis natoque penatibus et magnis dis, 


or Aeneid, VIII, 679: 
cum patribus populoque penatibus et magnis dis, 


we can readily see that if this is an adaptation, it is indeed 
loose—actually corresponding only in the last two words. It 
seems also quite inappropriate if lines in the Aeneid having to 
do with the mission of Aeneas and the glory of Augustus hark 
back to such an hour of humiliation and defeat in the Annales. 
It is perhaps of some importance also that the parallel is not 
mentioned either by Servius, who (in the augmented version) 
notes some hundred instances of Ennian influence in Vergil, or 
by Macrobius, who in the sixth book of the Saturnalia gives a 
rather comprehensive list of Vergilian adaptations from Ennius 
and the other Latin poets.** Granted that the rhythm is remi- 
niscent of Ennius, and perhaps intentionally so, if the substance 


So Connington (4th ed. of his commentary, ed. Nettleship) on 
Aeneid, III, 12; Rouse, op. cit., p. 138; see also note 14 below. 

18 J, Vahlen, Ennianae poesis reliquiae® (Leipzig, 1928), Ann., line 201. 

14There is, however, an old scholion preserved by Pomponius (see 
Wagner’s Heyne on Aeneid, III, 12) which relates the Vergilian line 
to Ennius: Cum sociis: versus est Ennii, et sunt verba Pyrrhi. As 
Wagner points out, the gloss certainly refers to the passage from Ennius 
at hand, but is in essence inaccurate since only the very ends of the 


lines correspond. 
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of the hemistich has a traceable source, it must be sought else- 
where. 

The key is perhaps to be found in what Servius has to say on 
Aeneid, III, 12 under the lmma PENATIBUS ET MAGNIS 
DIS. He is discussing the unitarian and separatist theories 
concerning the penates and great gods: *° 


Varro quidem unum esse dicit penates et magnos deos; 
nam e¢ in basi scribebatur MAGNIS DIS. potest tamen hoc 
pro honore dici; nam dii magni sunt Iuppiter, Juno, Mi- 
nerva, Mercurius. qui Romae colebantur, penates vero apud 
Laurolavinium unde apparet non esse unum. 


What is germane here is that Varro, in order to support a con- 
tention that the penates and dei magni were one, pointed to an 
inscription on a statue base, obviously of the penates and in all 
probability their cult statue in the aedes dewm penatium in 
Rome.'® This temple, an important center for the worship of the 
Penates Publici, the state cult, was located on the Velia and is 
described by Dionysius of Halicarnassus *’ as a small shrine not 
far from the Forum on a short street leading to the Carinae.*® 
It is generally, and without doubt correctly, assumed that the 
inscription mentioned by Varro appeared on the base of the cult 
statue in this shrine. 

The offhand and probably much abbreviated quotation from 
Varro—that the words MAGNIS DIS appeared here—would 
give us very little to go on; but fortunately Dionysius also men- 
tions the inscription : 7° 


16 The italics indicate the Scholia Danielis as in Thilo’s edition. 

16 See St. Weinstock in R.-H., s.v. Penates, col. 449; also Wissowa, 
Ges. Abh. (Miinchen, 1904), IV, “ Die Uberlieferung iiber die rémischen 
Penaten ” (= Hermes, XXII [1887], pp. 29-57), p. 99, note 2; cf. Re- 
ligion u. Kultus?, pp. 165 f. 

17T, 68. 

18 The temple, and of course the statue itself, have long since passed 
out of existence, but according to one theory part of the enclosure wall 
of the ancient temple is observable in the structure of the church of 
Saints Cosmas and Damian. See Platner-Ashby, Topog. Dict., s.v.; 
EK. B. Van Deman, “ The Neronian Sacra Via,” A. J.A., XXVII (1923), 
p. 414, and “ The Sacra Via of Nero,” M.A.A.R., V (1925), p. 120 and 
pl. 62, xvi; P. B. Whitehead, “The Church of SS. Cosma e Damiano,” 
A.J. A., XXXI (1927), pp. 11 ff. 

1° Loc. cit. 
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év 8& rov7w (i.e. the Velia temple) xeivrar trav Tpwixav 
eikdves, as Opav Oémus,”° éexcypadynv Exovoa: SyAovaay 
Ilevdras. veaviar KaPjpevor Sdpata SuecAnpores, KTA. 
This passage supplies us with two welcome bits of information: 
(1) somewhat more of the inscription which Dionysius himself 
saw,”* and (2) a full description of the cult statue. Concerning 
the inscription which we know from Varro to have contained the 
words MAGNIS DIS, Dionysius indicates that it also made clear 
that the images were those of the penates. This would mean 
that, as we might have expected, MAGNIS DIS was not the 
full inscription.*? Of the missing portion we can be certain of at 
least one word: PENATES, probably in a case parallel to MAG- 
NIS DIS, i.e. PENATIBUS.* Now this is very close to the 
text of the Aeneid and we may well wonder if Vergil has not 
reproduced the wording of the inscription in Aeneid, III, 12 
and VIII, 679. 

About the cult statue in the Velia temple there can be no 
doubt: it represented two seated youths in military garb whom 
Dionysius, guided by the full inscription, associates with the 
sreat gods of the Samothracians (hot megaloi theov), long 
identified with the Dioscuri and Cabiri. But how did the great 
gods of the Samothracians and the Roman penates, traditionally 
brought by Aeneas from Troy, become associated? Dionysius, 
whose ultimate source for the story is Varro, explained it in the 
following way: ** 


20 Ambrosch’s conjecture that @éu:s conceals an original MATNIZ 
(see EH. Cary’s text and translation [Loeb, 1937], I, p. 222, note 6), 
quoting the inscription exactly, is a bit far fetched. 

21 That Dionysius had seen the inscription and knew its contents is 
clear from the beginning of the chapter: “A avrés re lidv érlcrapa, 
KTA, 

22Tt is very probable that Varro originally quoted more of the 
inscription but his comment appears much abbreviated in Servius, 

28 See Cary, op. cit., p. 223, note 2. Wissowa, op. cit., p. 99, suggests 
for the full inscription: Magnis dis penatibus p(opuli) R(omanit) 
Q(uiritium) sacrom; cf. Th. Mommsen, “ Das Augustische Festverzeich- 
niss von Cumae,” Hermes, XVII (1882), p. 635 (=O.1.2L., X, 8375, 
line 13). 

24 He cites as authorities for this story Callistratus, Satyros, and 
Arctinus but cf. Macrobius, III, 4, 7 and Servius Danielis on Aen., I, 
378; III, 12, 148. See also Weinstock, op. cit., cols. 453 f.; Wissowa, 
Ges. Abh., IV, pp. 107 ff.; J. Perret, Les origines de la légende troyenne 
de Rome (Paris, 1942), pp. 27-30. 
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When Dardanus took to wife Chrysé in Arcadia, she 
brought with her as dowery the gifts of Athena, the Palladia 
and sacred objects. Later, at the time of a great flood, the 
Arcadians migrated to Samothrace and established their 
gods there. A subsequent migration was conducted into 
Asia Minor and the Palladia and symbols came to reside in 
a temple at Troy. Thus they become the sacred objects 
which Aeneas brought to Italy and are to be identified with 
the penates. 


Now this is obviously rationalizing after the fact, a Varronian 
attempt to reconcile two opposing traditions: a Trojan and a 
Samothracian origin for the Roman penates.”® 

The Trojan origin is well known from the repeated treatment 
of the theme by the Roman annalists and writers of national epic, 
but what of the connection with the Samothracian deities? 
Weinstock in his article on the penates in the Real-Encyclo- 
paedie ** has noted that a good many of the Republican families 
which are known to have had any ties with the Velia shrine came 
originally from Tusculum, major seat in Latium for the worship 
of the Dioscuri, its patron deities. This is particularly true of 
the moneyers of the first century B. C. who put out coins stamped 
with the double head of the twin Dioscuri, labelled P(enates) 
P(ublict) or Dei Penates,*" obviously calling to mind the form 
which these deities assumed in the cult statue of the Velia 
temple. The strong possibility is thus presented that the Velia 
shrine was founded from Tusculum by the ancestors of these 
moneyers and was originally a shrine rather of the Dioscuri, who 
subsequently came to be associated with the Roman penates. It 
is probably impossible to determine the precise circumstances of 
the conflation of the two cults, though in all probability a com- 
mon epithet such as the “great gods” led first to popular con- 


25 Wissowa, loc. cit. 

6 Cols. 449-50; cf. J.-A. Hild in Daremberg-Saglio, s. v. Penates, p. 379. 

27K. Babelon, Monnaies de la République romaine (Paris, 1885), I, 
p. 155, no. 2 and pp. 502 ff.; II, pp. 470f. Cf. Mommsen, loc. cit. and 
H. A. Grueber, Coins of the Roman Republic in the British Museum 
(London, 1910), I, Mn. Fonteius: pp. 192 (and note 2)-195; C. Sul- 
picius: pp. 202 (and note 2)-203; C. Antius C. F. Restio: p. 522 (and 
note 2 on p. 221); Mn. Cordius Rufus: pp. 523 (and note 2)-524; L. 
Servius Rufus: p. 566 (and note 2). See also III, pls. XXX, 16-18; 
XXXI, 4; LI, 7, 11, 12; LV, 14, 15. All of these men have connections 
either with Tusculum or Lavinium. 
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fusion and later to formal amalgamation. This much, however, 
is certain: this conflation had already occurred by the end of the 
third century B. C., for by that time the shrine is known as the 
aedes deum penatium.”® 

At any rate the temple could never have been an important 
shrine of the Dioscuri, who were worshipped at Rome principally 
at the temple of Castor and Pollux (of both greater size and 
antiquity) in the Forum. In its original state, as a shrine of the 
Tusculan Dioscuri at Rome, it must have been comparatively 
obscure, more of the nature of a private cult and hence more 
likely to be absorbed by another. The worship of the two sets of 
divinities, the Dioscuri and the penates, may have existed on a 
par for a time, but with the growing popularity of the Aeneas 
legend in the third and second centuries B. C.*® (paralleling 
Rome’s political expansion into the Greek world) the original 
aspect of the shrine must have been to a great extent eclipsed 
by the greater national significance the penates now assumed. 
In line with this development the Velia temple, being the only 
separate public shrine of the penates in Rome, became particu- 
larly associated with the penates cult as founded by Aeneas at 
Lavinium *° and hence the juxtaposition of two conflicting tradi- 
tions which Varro attempted to reconcile. In any event the cult 
statue, of some antiquity in Vergil’s and Dionysius’ time al- 
though scarcely dating back to the original founding, continued 
to represent the deities as the twins and designate them in the 
inscription not only as the penates but as the dei magni. 

The shrine as one of the penates publici seems to have assumed 
a special importance in the Augustan era, and significantly 
enough became closely associated with the emperor himself. 
Augustus in his Res Gestae ** expresses some pride in the fact 
that he had restored the Velia temple and a very graphic repre- 


28 Varro tells us that it was one of the 27 shrines of the Argei, De 
Ling. Lat., V, 54 and ef. 45. On the date see Wissowa in R.-E., s. v. 
Argei, cols. 695 ff.; H. J. Rose, The Roman Questions of Plutarch (Ox- 
ford, 1924), pp. 98-101; cf. L. Clerici, “ Die Argei,’” Hermes, LXXVII 
(1942), pp. 89-100. 

2° Cf. Perret, op. cit., but his late date (ca. 281 B.C.) for the intro- 
duction of the legend of the Trojan origin of Rome cannot be accepted. 

80 See J.-A. Hild, loc. cit., note 10. 

51 Sections 19 and 36. 
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sentation of the shrine is to be found on one of the sculptured 
panels of the Ara Pacis.** The scene there is one of Aeneas 
sacrificing the sow, and in the background can be seen the temple 
with the deities as Castor and Pollux, two male figures seated 
within holding spears, precisely as described by Dionysius.** In 
all of this there were of course strong overtones of Augustus’ 
general program of tacit identification of his own personal 
deities, in this case the household gods, with those of the state. 

Now, I submit, this doubly close relationship between Augus- 
tus and the Velia shrine and the close similarity between the 
inscription on the base of the cult statue and the text of Vergil 
is no coincidence, but rather the whole seems to fit into a logical 
pattern. The subtle identification of the personal deities of 
Augustus with those of the state is well known. We know to 
what extent the propagandizing of this was aided and abetted 
by the glorious past of the Julian gens which traced its ancestry, 
in Mayflower Society fashion, back to Aeneas himself, traditional 
founder of the penates cult in Italy. We learn from the Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum that Augustus refurbished the ancient tem- 
ple of the penates on the Velia in Rome. On the Altar of Peace 
we see Aeneas sacrificing before this very temple. Within 
stands the cult statue of the penates as the Dioscuri (alias 
Samothracian deities,** alias det magni) precisely as described 
by Dionysius. From Varro (apud Servius) we know that the 
inscription on the statue base contained the words MAGNIS 
DIS; from Dionysius we can add PENATIBUS.*® Can there 
be any doubt that Vergil, paying homage to Augustus, is 


82, J. Sieveking, “Zur Ara Pacis Augustae,” J.0.A.J., X (1907), 
pp. 186-8; G. Moretti, Ara Pacis Augustae (Rome, 1948), pp. 24f. and 
46, pls. B, C and XV; I. Scott Ryberg, “The Procession of the Ara 
Pacis,” M.A.A.R., XIX (1949), pp. 80 ff. and figure 1 (read “sow” 
for “cow’”’). 

8 See above, pp. 41-2. 

84The Samothracian deities, the Megaloi Theoi, the Cabiri, and the 
Dioscuri had early become associated. See B. Hemberg, Die Kabiren 
(Uppsala, 1950), p. 28, who indicates that this occurred by the time 
of the great period of Greek colonization. 

°° The inscription could have appeared as Penatibus/Magnis Dis on 
one face of the statue base (cf. Dessau, J. L.8., 3514: Bonae Deae/ 
Hygiae) or consecutively on different faces (cf. J. L. 8., 3270: Dianae/ 
Tifatinae/Triviae/sacrum—on four faces). 
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quoting verbatim or at the very least paraphrasing this inscrip- 
tion as closely as even a tortured meter will allow when he writes 
penatibus et magnis dis? ** 

In Aeneid, III, 12, considered by itself, praise of Augustus is 
admittedly subtle, even if we recognize a close allegorical rela- 
tionship between Aeneas and Augustus; ** but in the repetition 
in Aenetd, VIII, 679 it is unmistakable. The significance of the 
repetition is clear enough.** Augustus on the shield of Aeneas 
in the midst of glory at Actium is described : 


cum patribus populoque penatibus et magnis dis, 


exactly as Aeneas was described upon his departure from Troy: 


cum sociis natoque penatibus et magnis dis. 


Even the variation is significant, the implication being that the 
patres and the populus stand in the precise relationship respec- 
tively to Augustus as the soci *® and the natus *° to Aeneas. 
Thus the two lines stand remote from one another in the poem, 
but framing as it were the two dominant themes of the epic: 
the wandering of Aeneas and the future greatness of Rome. 


Rosert B. Luoyp. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


86 There are many examples of dedications to two or more groups of 
deities joined by et which are not mutually exclusive [cf. J. L. 8., 3022: 
I(ovt) o(ptimo) m(axzimo) depulsori et diis deabusque omnibus et 
Genio loci, etc.; 3283: Neptuno et dis aquatilib(us), etc.]—and even 
different aspects of the same deity [cf. I. L. 8., 4296: I. 0. m. D(olicheno) 
et I. o. m. H(eliopolitano), etc.]. 

7D. L. Drew, The Allegory of the Aeneid (Oxford, 1927). 

88 See W. W. Fowler, Aeneas at the Site of Rome (Oxford, 1918), pp. 
111 ff.; J. R. Bacon, “ Aeneas in Wonderland,” C. R., LIII (1939), pp. 
101 ff. See also J. Perret, Vergile Vhomme et Voeuvre (Paris, 1952), 
pp. 103 f. 

8° Reflected in the title princeps senatus (i.e. primus inter pares) 
assumed by Augustus in the census of 28 B.C. (Mon. Anc., 7; Dio, 
LITI, 1, 3). 

4° Cf. the title pater patriae, not bestowed officially until 2 B.C. (Mon. 
Anc., 35; Suetonius, Aug., 58; ef. Dio, LV, 10, 10). 
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CATULLUS, CARMEN V: ABACUS OR 
FINGER-COUNTING? 


Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus, 
rumoresque senum severiorum 
omnes unius aestimemus assis (A). 3 


da mi basia mille (B), deinde centum (C), 7 
dein mille altera, dein secunda centum, 

deinde usque altera mille, deinde centum. 

dein, cum milia multa fecerimus, 10 
conturbabimus illa (D), ne sciamus, 

aut ne quis malus invidere possit (I), 

cum tantum sciet esse basiorum. 


(The letters A-E indicate points at which it is proposed to 
interpolate finger-signs as “ stage-directions.”) 


Harry L. Levy has cleverly and usefully observed that the 
calculation of the successive thousands and hundreds of kisses 
might be pictured as if performed on an abacus, and then the 
phrase conturbabimus illa would mean that the poet intends to 
confuse the reckoning by dashing the counters off the board.? 
Once this forward step has been taken in the elucidation of 
the poem it might seem inevitable that sooner or later someone 
should suggest, as I now venture to do, that the assumption of 
finger-reckoning is preferable to that of the abacus. The present 
note, however, is not prompted by an ungracious wish merely to 
to disagree with Professor Levy, but rather by the belief that 
the alternative interpretation will serve to explain all that his 
theory does and two more points which it cannot. In general, 
finger-reckoning has the advantage that it is intimately related 
to the language of gesture, so that it can convey various sec- 
ondary, non-arithmetical meanings, and two such expressive 
gestures would be appropriate in this poem. 

How are we to visualize the scene? It would destroy Catullus’ 
apostrophe to picture him seated alone in a study or counting- 


*See Harry L. Levy, “Catullus V, 7-11 and the Abacus,” A.J. P., 
LXII (1941), pp. 222-4. His view is endorsed by J. H. Turner, C.J., 
XLVIT (1951), p. 74. 
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house, and it would be incongruous to think of a Roman poet 
and his mistress using an abacus together, for this was a banausic, 
tradesmanlike apparatus which no gallant would have been likely 
to carry about with him. The lover’s proper implements were, 
in somewhat fanciful terms, a lyre, a bow, a torch, or a “ portal- 
bursting bar ” (Horace, Odes, III, 26)—but hardly an adding- 
machine. But the lover’s fingers were always with him, and the 
art of calculating on them was considered essential for any 
moderately educated person.? 

Now for the “thousands” (B) and the “hundreds” (C). 
The number 1,000 was formed simply by bending the little finger 
of the right hand toward the palm. See Beda Venerabilis, De 
computo vel loquela digitorum, 5: Item mille in dextera (sc. 
manu), gquomodo unum in laeva; ibid., 3: Cum ergo dicis unum, 
minimum in laeva digitum inflectens in mediae palmae artum 
infiges.* The number 100 was formed with the right hand, like 
10 with the left, by placing the nail of the forefinger against the 
middle joint of the thumb. See Bede, op. cit., 5: Centum vero 
in dextera (sc. manu), quomodo decem in laeva, facies; ibid., 
4: Cum dicis decem, unguem indicis in medio figes artu pollicis. 
According to Jerome, this circling of the forefinger to form 100 
also signified corona virginitatis,* but of course it would be 


2See Quintilian, I, 10, 35: Numerorum quidem notitia non oratori 
modo sed cuicumque saltem primis litteris erudito necessaria est. In 
causis vero frequentissime versari solet: in quibus actor, non dico si 
circa summas trepidat, sed si digitorum saltem incerto aut indecoro 
gestu a computatione dissentit, iudicatur indoctus. It is true that skill 
in the art was sometimes thought characteristic of money-lenders or 
misers; see Seneca, De Ira, III, 33, Epist. 88, 10, Dio Chrysostom, Or., 
IV, 92, and several other texts collected by Carl Sittl, Die Gebdrden 
der Griechen und Romer (Leipzig, 1890), p. 253 and note 1. But even 
a Roman emperor did not scorn to use the art in public (Sueton., 
Claudius, 21), and a mere reckoning of round thousands and hundreds 
would have been an amateur’s performance, not requiring a skill 
developed to a professional or ungentlemanly degree. 

* Bede’s brief treatise, the locus classicus for the subject, is con- 
veniently edited and annotated by Sittl, op. cit., pp. 252-62. The tract 
is actually a portion of Bede, De Temporum Ratione (ad init.), but it 
was often copied in separate manuscripts. Turner’s discussion, C.d., 
XLVITI (1951), pp. 65-9, includes a plate and an excellent bibliography. 

‘Hieronymus, Hpist. 48, 2 (Migne, P.LZ., XXII, col. 495); ef. Epist. 
123, 9 (P.L., XXII, col. 1052). The first passage is quoted by Bede, 
op. cit., 2. 
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injudicious to infer that when Catullus made that sign he wished 
to express some such secondary meaning, because “a hundred ” 
was an obvious choice of number. Yet the possibility remains 
that there was a more or less felicitous coincidence between this 
obvious number and its incidental significance.® 

May we not supply another finger-sign at A, where “ one as” 
is the value set on the gossip of overly stern elders? A gesture 
meaning Unius assis facio (i.e., Non flocct facio) would have 
been highly suitable. As shown above in connection with 1,000, 
the sign for “ one ” was made by bending the little finger of the 
left hand, and this may have had some contemptuous meaning 
besides, though the evidence is admittedly too exiguous for 


proof.® 
Probably at D the finger-computation changed into a gesture 


'In Apuleius, Met., IV, 28, Psyche’s admirers make a very similar 
sign when they kiss their hands to her, adoring her just as if she were 
the goddess Venus: .. . admoventes oribus suis dexteram primore 
digito in erectum pollicem residente eam ut ipsam prorsus deam 
Venerem religiosis venerabantur adorationibus. Was this a compliment 
to Psyche’s radiant virginity? She is described as Venus alia virginali 
flore praedita. May the sign have meant also that each admirer sent 
her a hundred kisses? (Apologia, 89 shows that Apuleius was con- 
versant with finger-reckoning.) Did Catullus, by analogy, kiss his hand 
to Lesbia whenever he formed the numerical signs with it? These, as 
we have seen, were all made with the right hand, a circumstance in 
keeping with Pliny, H. N., XXVIII, 25: In adorando dextram ad oscu- 
lum referimus. There would have been a Mediterranean vivacity in dis- 
patching a thousand or a hundred kisses with one graceful kiss of the 
hand. 

Though this seems an attractive theory, it cannot be proved, and it 
is not essential to the main argument. Two possible objections can be 
anticipated: (1) The phrase primore digito may mean simply “ with 
the tip of the finger,” and not necessarily “with the forefinger”; (2) 
handkissing may be too courtly for the intimate scene of Carmen V. 

* Sittl, op. cit., pp. 96-7: “Unter den Fingern ist der Kleinste zu 
einer beleidigenden Herausforderung dienlich; denn der Herausfordernde 
will sagen: ‘Mein kleiner Finger allein nimmt es mit dir auf’.” He 
cites Horace, Sat., I, 4, 14: Crispinus minimo me provocat, explained 
by Porphyrio as minimo me digito provocat; but some modern editors 
interpret differently. The value of the scholium on Aristophanes, Paz, 
548 (ray, Boudépevor tivd, tov [leg. pécov] 
évreivovres ...) is impaired by the variant puésov, which 
would refer to a familiar gestus impudicus (cf. Martial, Zp., VI, 70). 
The Suda, s.v. weighs in favor of péoor. 
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which “ confounded the reckoning,” and this changed at E into 
an apotropaeic gesture designed to avert invidia or the evil eye. 
Several of the editors remark (at line 12) that this could have 
been accomplished by spitting. Yet here a gesture is much to 
be preferred, and it is easy to show that in antiquity a finger- 
calculation sometimes shifted to an indecent finger-sign which 
in magic was just as effective as expectoration. For example, 
in Martial, Hp., VI, 70, the number 62, formed with the left 
hand, leaves the middle finger extended in an insulting fashion.’ 
And I should like to call attention to a curious Greek text which 
applies to the situation in Catullus because it involves a calcula- 
tion of thousands and hundreds with the right hand. The 
unknown writer tells of two dreams, first one of his own, and 
then one reported to him by an acquaintance. The latter had 
once sent his son to raise or collect a sum of money. While the 
youth was still abroad his father dreamt that he returned and 
said that he was bringing the sum of 3,800 nomismata. Consult- 
ing an expert in oniromancy, he learned that his son would really 
come back empty-handed; and so it came to pass, first, because 
dreams go by contraries,® and secondly, because the finger-signs 
for 3,800 also signify “nothing.” The only explanation known 
to me is that of Reiff,‘° who shows by means of sketches that 
this calculation would result in the sign known in Italy as “ La 
fica.” This gestus impudicus is quite well known," but it seems 
not wholly certain that it could also mean “ nothing ”; at least, 
Bede gives no finger-sign for “nothing,” and specialists tell us 
that there was no symbol for zero in ancient numerical notation. 
Yet the relation would have this much in its favor, that éovdevoiv 
and kindred words express both nullity and scorn.’* 

As for D, I submit that if a conturbatio rationum can be sym- 


* This is correctly explained by Turner, loc. cit. in note 1, supra. 

® An interpolation in codices L and V of Artemidorus Daldianus, 
Onirocritica, at II, 59; see the apparatus criticus in R. Hercher’s edition 
(Leipzig, 1864), p. 155. 

®*Cf. Pliny, Hpist., I, 18, 2: Refert tamen, eventura soleas an con- 
traria somniare. 

10 See Joannes G. Reiff, Artemidori Oneirocritica (Leipzig, 1805, with 
additional notes by Rigalt and Reiske), I, p. 400. 

11 See Sittl, op. cit., p. 123 and Fig. 7; S. Seligmann, Der bése Blick 
und Verwandtes (Berlin, 1910), II, pp. 182-8. 

12 See Sittl, op. cit., p. 96 and note 5. 
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bolized by dashing the counters on an abacus helter-skelter, it 
can be represented equally as well by a random waggling of the 
fingers used in calculating. Finally, at E the fingers can form 
the gesture which guards against the evil eye. 

In summary, the full set of “ stage-directions,” with doubtful 
incidentals duly queried, would run as follows: 


A. Some gesture for Unius assis facio (= Non flocci facio): 
bending the little finger of the left ** hand for “one” 
(*). 

B-C. The known signs for “thousand” and “hundred ” 


(with an accessory idea of adoration?) formed with the 
right hand (kissing the hand ?). 


D. A gesture for rationum conturbatio. 
E. A gestus impudicus to avert invidia. 


This byplay may be restated in more graphic terms. The 
poet first raises his left hand with the little finger bent (A). 
Then he raises his right hand with the little finger similarly 
bent (B), then forms a circle with his right forefinger against 
his thumb (C). Now he may either repeat B and C a few times 
at lines 8-9 or else he may total several thousands and hundreds 
with his right hand. Next he flings his fingers wide (D), and 
finally (EF) he clenches a defiant fist with the thumb protruding. 


Rocer Pack. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


** Quintilian, XI, 3, 114, disapproves of gestures made with the left 
hand alone: Manus sinistra nunquam sola gestum recte facit. But he 
is speaking of oratorical propriety, and Martial’s epigram (see supra) 
suffices to show that the rule was not observed in ordinary life. 
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A NEW ELEUSINIAN TITLE? 


Among the discoveries made by K. Kourouniotes in the course 
of his excavations at Eleusis was that of a marble stele, of which 
the top and the bottom are lost but both sides are preserved, 
bearing an inscription, thirty-eight lines of which survive either 
completely or partially, engraved stoichedon with 32 letters in 
each line. Its date cannot be exactly determined, but by common 
consent it is assigned, on historical and epigraphical grounds, to 
some year near the middle of the fifth century B.C., between 
453 and 440. The extant text comprises (a) the closing phrases 
of a decree (lines 1-6) followed by (6) an amendment proposed 
by a certain Thespieus (lines 6-34) and (c) the opening portion 
of a second amendment, proposed probably by a certain Lysanias 
(lines 34-8). In 1932 Kourouniotes edited’? this document, 
together with a photograph and a full commentary, and its 
historical, religious, and architectural interest drew the atten- 
tion of numerous scholars and led to the publication of several 
discussions.? These were, however, almost wholly concerned with 
the first amendment, for lines 1-5 were so mutilated or so diffi- 
cult to decipher that very few words could be read or restored 
and no continuous sense could be extracted from them. The 
text was, it is true, presented in an improved form in 1933 by 
O. Rubensohn,® who, with the assistance of G. Klaffenbach, 
studied a squeeze made by W. Peek, but it was not until 1949 
that the labours of A. EK. Raubitschek and H. T. Wade-Gery 
provided an almost complete version * of the concluding sentence 


1°Edevowraxd, I (Athens, 1932), pp. 173-89, 268. 

2In the bibliography of S.H#.G., X, 24 the reference to Accame’s 
article should read “ Riv. Fil. LXIII 1935”; to it we may add G. De 
Sanctis, Riv. Fil., LX (1932), pp. 553-4; R. Vallois, R. H.A., XXXV 
(1933), p. 228; P. Roussel, 2. H.G., XLVII (1934), p. 223; R. Fuchs, 
Phil. Woch., LIV (1934), col. 97; P. E. Arias, Historia, VIII (1934), 
p. 307. 

® Gnomon, IX (1933), pp. 428-32. Owing to the accidental or de- 
liberate omission of the two letters surviving in line 1, Rubensohn’s text 
differs in line-numeration from those of Kourouniotes and S. H. G. 

48. H.G., X, 24 (where Bodév should be read for fodév in line 5, and 
adepoi is wrongly accented in lines 27, 33). This text is reprinted, 
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of the decree (lines 4-6) in the form zpocayo[v]ro[y 8& h]ou 
mputdves||mpos tev ros Oe.0..wos hdray 8€| ovrat.® Almost 
complete—but what are the three missing letters ? 

A possible answer to this question suggested itself to me as I 
was reading J. H. Oliver’s admirable re-edition and discussion ° 
of the dossier relating to an Eleusinian endowment (J. G., II’, 
1092), which marks a striking advance both in the establishment 
of the text and in the interpretation of this important document. 
Oliver wisely leaves out of his reconstructed text “ fragment B,” ” 
the exact position of which cannot yet be determined; but he 
reprints it * and it appears also at the end of S. #.G., XII, 95. 
This fragment preserves a few letters, varying in number from 
one to nine and averaging six, in each of twelve lines. In line 9 


with insignificant variations, by R. Meiggs and A. Andrewes in their 
new edition (Oxford, 1951) of G. F. Hill, Sources for Greek History, 
pp. 296-7, B41, where the bibliographical references are confined to 
Kourouniotes’ editio princeps and S. EH. G., X, 24. 

°In line 5, which immediately concerns us here, Kourouniotes read 
only TENBOLE..Os.T Os.OT, and transcribed ...rév 
while Rubensohn’s text gives ....réy oo2ora. 
Meiggs and Andrewes comment (loc. cit.) 6 1.6 (sic) :OeL.Jo[.. ]evos 
8. E.G. x. From a squeeze we can read only .e...°...0s (sie). 

° Hesperia, XXI (1952), pp. 381-99 (cf. XX [1951], p. 32). In the 
bibliography (p. 383) “19” should be read in place of “196” in the 
reference to Laum’s Stiftungen. Lines 43-55 appear in N. Turchi, 
Fontes historiae mysteriorum aevi hellenistici (Rome, 1923), No. 80. 
F. Jacoby quoted (Atthis, p. 11, No. 18; ef. p. 242, note 39) eight words 
from Dragoumes’ edition, ’E¢. ’Apx., 1900, cols. 79-80, and Oliver re- 
peated lines 17-18 and 45-54 (col. I) in the epigraphical appendix to 
his Athenian Hapounders of the Sacred and Ancestral Law (Baltimore, 
1950), pp. 155-6 (137), adding a reference to P. Ehrmann, De iuris 
sacri interpretibus Atticis, IV, 2, and commented on the inscription on 
pp. 37-43, 73, 101, and 106 of that work. More recently he has repeated, 
translated, and discussed lines 32-42, the dmégacis émdpx[ov], in The 
Ruling Power (= Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 
XLIII [1953], no. 4), pp. 966-8 (cf. pp. 975-6, 980). 

*Some confusion may arise from the fact that the “fragment B” of 
Oliver and S. H. G., XII, 95, is the same as “ fragment Z” of Dragoumes, 
Ath. Mitt., XXII (1897), pp. 381-4, and that in I. G., II?, 1092, Kirch- 
her, following Dragoumes, ’E¢. ’Apx., 1900, cols. 73-86, prints the text 
in two sections, marked A and B, and incorporates the fragment in 
section A, lines 5-16, without indicating its exact limits or stating what 
letter it bore previously. 

° Op. cit., p. 384. 
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BA MARCUS N. TOD. 


we find the letters ocecww, and it was my inability to see the word 
or words to which they could belong ® which drove me back to the 
be.0. .wos of S. L.G., X, 24, line 5. True, this latter inscription 
dates from the middle of the fifth century B. C., while J. G., II’, 
1092 is assigned ?° by Oliver to a date “fairly close to A. D. 
165,” but in both cases we are concerned with an Athenian decree 
(in the former passed presumably by the Council and People, 
in the latter by the Areopagus) and both relate to the Eleusinian 
sanctuary and cult. 

If I am right, we must restore Oe[o]o[ec]livos (if that is the 
correct accentuation) in 8. #.G., X, 24, and [6c]ocecivw[v ™ in 
line 9 of “fragment B” of J.G., II?, 1092, i.e. in J. G., ID, 
1092A, line 13, and the question with which we started is 
answered. But, even so, many other problems still remain. What 
is the etymology and the significance of the title? What were the 
duties of the officials so named? Of how many members did 
the board consist, and how long was their term of office? When 
was it first appointed, and how? Did it function continuously 
throughout the six centuries which elapsed between its first and 
its second appearance in our records, or was it an office which, 
after falling into desuetude, was revived under the Roman Em- 
pire, or was it perhaps an ad hoc office, called into being only in 
special circumstances and for a limited period? 'To these ques- 
tions I can offer no answer, and I leave the task to those better 
qualified, or more adventurous, than myself. 


Marcus N. Top. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


® Later I realized that -éceo. or -écec.w might be the termination of 
some noun ending in -oots, e.g. déo1s or a compound. See Kretschmer- 
Locker, Riickldufiges Wérterbuch, p. 315; Buck-Petersen, Reverse Indeza, 
p. 591. 

1° Op. cit., p. 399. 

1] restore the genitive plural rather than the dative singular because 
in 8. H.G., X, 24 the word clearly refers to a body of officials, and the 
same is probably true also of J. G., II?, 1092, where, it may be noted, the 
first extant letter appears as w. 
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THE VOWING OF A PELANOS. 


Originally an offering of foodstuffs, the pelanos was frequently 
presented in addition to other sacrifice and came to be regarded 
as a fixed fee for the use of the shrine, either in kind or in 
money.’ Could the pelanos be vowed? Could it take the form 
of a votive offering? At first sight this would seem inconsistent 
with its purpose. Nor are the readings of the two inscriptions 
bearing on this possibility sufficiently certain to settle the ques- 
tion. I believe, however, that we can find a clearer example of 
this form of the pelanos in a third inscription which has not 
hitherto been discussed in this connection, and that we can gain 
an understanding of the circumstances of such dedications. It 
will be necessary to reexamine the text of this inscription. 

In the course of excavations in 1938 in the cave of the Nymphs 
at Nea Herakleitsa near Kavalla (the ancient Neapolis, on the 
mainland across from the island of Thasos) G. Bakalakis found 
two legible fragments of dedications.2 The first, on a base, 
proved the presence of the cult of the Nymphs in the cave. The 
second, on a limestone stele (stoichedon, early IV cent. B.C.), 
as read by Bakalakis (hereafter referred to as B.), appears on 
the left, below. To the right I write the text as I propose to 
read it. 


ATIAYA[OS] dm’ AiA[dvos] 
SYNIIOTAI ovvrorat 
EYEZAM[E]|NOI | yor 
MEAAN[QT] ov | 
MNHMEON pvnpeov 
EOHKAN €Onkav 


*See P. Amandry, La mantique apollinienne & Delphes (Paris, 1950), 
ch. VIII, the most complete and recent discussion of the pelanos. I hesi- 
tate, however, to follow him in describing the pelanos as comparable to 
the god’s portion in flesh sacrifice or to a Ovela dyevoros and thus as 
exclusively the god’s. Cf. also L. Ziehen, R.-Z., XIX (1938), cols. 246- 
50, s.v. “ Pelanos,” but Herodas, 4, 90f. must refer to a cake, E. R. 
Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational (Berkeley, 1951), p. 129. 

*G. Bakalakis, “ Avacxagy év KaBdde xai rois Praktika, 1938, 
pp. 81 ff., especially 94-6. 
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I do not think it has been noticed that lines 2-6, civrora ... 
€Oxav, form an hexameter,® dz’ AvA[dvos] is thus extra metrum, 
as is not uncommonly the case with proper names in metrical 


dedications and epitaphs.* 
Line 1. B. supposed that a list of dedicators had been lost 


above line 1, which he read as “AzavA[os], a hitherto unknown 
personal name, citing Hesychius’ gloss dmdxovros and 
comparing and The parallels are weak. 
*Aroxias is not certainly attested,®> while is formed 
from the familiar dwddyuos (cf. darodnuia) and probably refers to 
the absence of the father when the son was born; ® by contrast, 
dravios, dravAia are known only from the lexicographers and 
used with specialized, though confused, reference to wedding 
customs.’ Further, B. marked the space above line 1 with vacat. 


* Participial forms of etxeo@ar often in metrical votives, though mostly 
before IV B.C., W. Larfeld, Griechische Epigraphik (Munich, 1914), 
p. 439. For the metrical use of the simplex ridéva:, cf. J.G., I*, 761 
/ ... (altar of Peisistratus, cf. Thuc., VI, 54, 6-7) 
and, at the end of hexameters, J. G., I?, 987, line 1 (sepulchral) and A. 
Raubitschek, Dedications from the Athenian Acropolis (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1949), No. 295, line 1 (votive, a new restoration of J.G., I, 
631); cf. Raubitschek, op. cit., p. 427. 

‘E.g., the striking instance on the monument for the Argive dead at 
Tanagra, ’Apye[iov, followed by two hexameters, rol]5’ &@avov x. 7. X., B. 
D. Meritt, Hesperia, XXI (1952), pp. 351-5; see also W. Larfeld, Hand- 
buch der griechische Epigraphik (Leipzig, 1907), I, p. 290. 

5 Philippe Le Bas, Voyage archéologique en Gréce et en Asie Mineure, 
III: Les inscriptions (Paris, 1870), 2, No. 833, read AMOKIA and he is 
followed by most later editors (@.D.I., 2517, line 3; S8.J.G.%, 419; 
B.C.H., LIII [1929], p. 435; R. Flaceliere, Les Aitoliens &@ Delphes 
[Bibliothéque des Ecoles fr. d’Athénes et Rome, Fascicule 143; Paris, 
1937], p. 389, No. 9). E. Curtius, Anecdota Delphica (Berlin, 1843), 
No. 40, read AIIOIKIA; since then the stone seems to have been lost, 
ef. Pomtow, Jahrbiicher f. cl. Philologie, XL (1894), p. 521. The name 
"Amotxos is not historical; he is the heroic “ colonizer ” of Teos (Paus., 
VII, 3, 6; Strabo, XIV, p. 633). 

°F. Bechtel, Die historischen Personennamen des Griechischen bis zur 
Kaiserzeit (Halle, 1917), p. 62. Cf. ’A[mJovola, I. G., IX, 1, 652, line 4. 

TdmavXla, the bridegroom’s sleeping apart, Pollux, III, 39, Ht. Mag., 
119, 16, Hesych., s. v. (the latter’s next gloss, on davdos, certainly refers 
to the same custom; the implications of a variant dravios: déxomos are, 
to say the least, inauspicious for a personal name). Cf. Deubner, 
J.D. A.I., XV (1900), pp. 144 ff., Arch. f. Religionswiss., XVI (1913), 


pp. 631-2. 
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It is improbable that the last name of a list was separated by 
a greater space from its fellows than from the metrical dedica- 
tion which followed, while an isolated personal name would make 
no sense here. (It must be said, however, that it is not apparent 
from the photograph of the squeeze, fig. 14, in his article that 
there is a greater space above line 1 than between the other 
lines.) The proposed AvAdy is the name of a place between the 
Bolbaean lake and the sea, some 65 km. west of the cave and 
clearly located by its descriptive name. It may be identical with 
the later Arethusa.§ The possibility of a list of personal names 
preceding the place name is not excluded. A cult group of 
symposiasts from Aulon might well be in the habit of making 
excursions to the cave of the Nymphs, or, perhaps, stopping there 
on their way between Aulon and Thasos, Abdera, and points 
east. 


Line 2. ovvrora. There is no need to see a connection with 
Dionysus, as B. supposed; we now know of sympotai of Artemis 
from a mountain site in the Argolid.? We have to do with an 
independent cult association, probably paying regular visits and 
holding banquets at this isolated shrine. The fact that the 
dedicators are an organization and the isolation and unpreten- 
tiousness of the cave combine to suggest that there was no cult 
personnel attached to the sanctuary. 


Lines 3-5. In preference to B.’s zeAav[ for with 
a dative regularly designates the deity to whom a vow has been 
made, restore either zeAav[ ov] or zeAav[ dv]. The sense is much 
the same in either case: with weAav[ot], “the sympotait vowed 
and dedicated a memorial of the pelanos ” ; with weAav[ dv], “ the 


§ Thuc., IV, 103, 1; Strabo, VII, p. 331, fr. 36; W. M. Leake, Travels 
in Northern Greece (London, 1835), III, pp. 170-1; #.-H., II, col. 2414, 
s.v. “ Aulon,” No. 8. The gorge is now the Bogaz Rendinas near the 
village of Rendina, Gréce (“Les Guides Bleus,” Paris, 1953), p. 627. 
Mr. T. J. Cadoux tells me that the remains of a fort at the western 
exit to the gorge and a townsite to the south (both observed by earlier 
travellers) are still discernible. He plans to publish a full discussion 
of the topography of this area in the near future. A Byzantine fort at 
Aulon, Procopius, Aed., IV, 4, 4. 

°*M. Mitsos, Hesperia, XVIII (1949), p. 75, who also supposes, un- 
necessarily, I feel, the presence of Dionysus. In Roman times there were 
posiastai of the Thracian rider hero at nearby Philippi, B.C. H., LX 
(1936), pp. 336-7. 
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sympotat, having vowed a pelanos, dedicated a memorial (of it).” 
However, the preference of mnemeion and related words for a 
qualifying genitive outweighs the tendency for the participial 
forms of euchesthai to be followed by their own direct object.’ 

Mvnpéov certainly refers to a votive object.‘ The inscription 
was either set up near the votive or was on the votive itself. The 
votive was probably a relief, a painted stele, an altar, or the 
like.*? 

We have already mentioned that the pelanos had come to be 
regarded as a fixed fee for the use of a shrine, either in kind or 
in money. The use of the money (and the offerings in kind 
could, of course, be converted into money by the priests) might 
include the defraying of sacrificial expenses,** the priest’s wage," 
and repairs to the sanctuary paid for by letting the money out 
at interest.1° Conceivably, the substitution of gifts other than 


10 Mynun, pvnueiov, pynua, etc., with the genitive in dedicatory, not 
sepulchral, verses, J. G., I*, 643; 761; 545 (probably); I1*, 3101; 3639; 
3734; 4334; 4550; 4881. [Plato], Hipparch., 228D-229A (cf. Fried- 
lander and Hoffleit, Lpigrammata [Berkeley, 1948], No. 149). Strabo, 
X, p. 463. Diod., XI, 14,4. Athen., XII, 536B. Paus., V, 22, 3. Anth. 
Pal., VI, 197 (but not J. G., I?, 652, see Raubitschek, op. cit., No. 210). 
Participial forms of e¥xec@a: in pre-Euclidian metrical dedications from 
Athens take dexdrny as object in addition to the object of the main verb 
(ibid., No. 48, 133, 147[probably], 148, 234, 298) except for one almost 
certain instance of dmapxnv (ibid., No. 171; No. 284 is uncertain). 
Later, participial forms of etxeo@ac are found in non-metrical dedica- 
tions with no object for either verb, e.g., 7. G., II*, 4366; 4400; 4429; 
4574; 4593; 4598; 4605, etc.; or with elipse of main verb as well as 
object, e.g., J. G., II?, 4372; 4385; 4403, ete. 

11K. g., the altar of Peisistratus, J. G., I?, 761 (cf. Thuc., VI, 54, 6-7) ; 
I.G., II?, 4550, to Hermes, early IV cent. B.C. Cf. Aristotle, Pol. 
1321A, 40; W. H. D. Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings (Cambridge, 1902), 
pp. 356-7; and note 10, ad init. [supra]. 

12 See Roscher, Myth. Lewx., III, pp. 527-8; R.-H#., XVII (1937), col. 
1557. For votive stelae, Wace and Thompson, B.S.A., XV (1908-9), 
p. 244. An actual representation of the pelanos in the form of a cake is 
far less likely (cf. Rouse, op. cit., pp. 18, 296). 

13 §.7.G4.*, 1046, lines 11-12 (J.@., XII, 7, 241), ef. S.J. 1047, 
lines 11-12 (J. G., XII, 7, 237; Ziehen, Leg. Sac., 98). S.I. @.%, 83, line 
36 (I. G., I?, 76; Ziehen, Leg. Sac., 4). 

14 Hesperia, VII (1938), p. 3, lines 29-30, 35. J. G@., II*, 1672, line 291. 

16 §.7.G.*, 1046, line 11. In general, on the disposition of sacred 
moneys for upkeep of sanctuaries and dedicatory offerings, cf. J. G., VII, 
303, lines 36 ff.; 8S. H.G., I, 344; Martin, B.C. H., LXIV (1940-41), pp. 


176 and 190-2. 
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food or money might be made directly by the worshippers with- 
out the intervention of priests when, as was probably the case in 
this cave of the Nymphs, there was no permanent personnel 
attached to the shrine and the cult group was a self-sufficient 
body. The pelanos becomes a customary or self-imposed con- 
tribution and, thus, can be vowed and presented in a form that 
will adorn the sanctuary and permanently commemorate the 
piety of the cult members.*® Here, the dedication of a votive as 
a memorial of a pelanos is not far removed from the description 
of a votive as “for a pelanos” or “as a pelanos,” a use strongly 
supported by the analogy of dzapyy “ first-fruits,” also originally 
of offerings of foodstuffs and then commonly used of votive 
offerings.*” 

There are two other inscriptions which may point the same 
way. An archaic dedication to Malophorus at Selinous is de- 
scribed in an inscription as edyav évréAavov.1® Wilamowitz, who 
established the reading, thought the inscription recorded the 
fulfilling of a vow of cakes. But there seems to have been a 
votive object set above the base on which the inscription was 
carved. Amandry, therefore, suggests év weAavov in the sense of 
the phrase eis weAavdv, “for the pelanos,” a usage which he had 
explained in another connection: the meaning then is “ (Theyl- 
los .. . dedicates) a votive for the pelanos (to Malophorus).” ?® 
At Delphi the pelanos is expressly excluded from exemptions 
granted to consultants of the oracle; *° it is all the more likely, 
therefore, since exemption was not possible, that the substitution 
of a votive for the pelanos fee was granted as a special privilege. 
Thus Miss Guarducci’s interpretation of [w]eAavov on an early 


7° Cf. the xovs, a contribution made by members of a group (Hege- 
sander, fr. 31 [F.H.G., IV, p. 419, ap. Athen., VIII, 265D]; S.J. G.*, 
1096, line 11 [J. G., II?, 1252]) for, at times at least, a ritual purpose 
(8.7. 57, line 21, ef. 8.7. G.°, 1096). 

17 Cf. Hans Beer, ’Arapxn und verwandte Ausdriicke im griechischen 
Weihinschriften (Diss. Wiirzburg, 1914); Rouse, op. cit., ch. IT; 
Amandry, op. cit., p. 99, n. 1. The parallel between pelanos and aparche, 
etc., is seen in the use of aparchesthai for a sacrificial tax (Thasos, 
B.C. H., LXIV [1940-41], p. 176, lines 2 ff.). 

18 Mon. Ant., XXXII (1927), cols. 380-1 and pl. XCVI, 2; Wilamowitz, 
Hermes, LXV (1930), p. 258, comparing Hesych., éuwé\ava: mémrava. 

1° Amandry, op. cit., Addenda and pp. 93-4. 

°° B.C. H., LXIII (1939), p. 184, lines 6-8. 
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fifth century B. C. statue base at Delphi as referring to a statue 
seems reasonable, despite Amandry’s hesitation.** Admittedly, 
no one of these three examples is by itself conclusive, but taken 
together I think they establish that the pelanos could take the 
form of a votive offering. 

Why is the pelanos in any form used in this cult of Nymphs 
or their associates? To say that they were chthonic or oracular 
figures is of little help for though the pelanos was offered to such 
deities it cannot be shown to have been confined to them.” 
Rather, by analogy with its use for fixed fees, the word is used 
here of an extra and more lasting offering than the by-products 
of a ritual banquet, in return for the use of a sanctuary which 
has no other source of revenue for its upkeep and adornment. 
That it is self-imposed or conventionally enjoined rather than 
required follows from the fact that it is vowed and that there 
is not likely to have been personnel on hand to exact fees (or to 
accept shares of sacrifice, often a source of revenue). At Seli- 
nous, however, the votive nature of the dedication may consist in 
the object’s surpassing in value the minimum required fee. It 
sometimes happens in Greece today that a vow will be taken to 
exceed the normal contribution for a ceremony or a festival. 


M. H. JAMESON. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


21M. Guarducci, Riv. Fil., LXXV (N.S. XXV [1947]), pp. 244-51, 


on B.C. H., LXIII (1939), pp. 216-19; cf. Amandry, op. cit., p. 99, n. 1. 
22 Cf. Pollux, VI, 76: medavol mace Geois; H. J. Rose, J. H.8., 


LXXII (1952), p. 146, with reference to Aesch., Ag., 96. 


NOTES ON LUCRETIUS. 


III, 82-4 obliti fontem curarum hunc esse timorem 
hune vexare pudorem hunc vincula amicitiai 
rumpere et in summa pietatem evertere suadet 


Every text proposed for this troublesome passage involves 
altering at least one word in the reading of the best manuscripts, 
and many of the proposed texts are grammatically awkward or 
rhetorically inexpressive. Careful consideration of various sug- 
gestions may be found in the notes to Bailey’s edition of 1947, 
and Ernout’s of 1926. It is not necessary to recapitulate their 
arguments here; but in the general concentration of critical at- 
tention on the last word of vs. 84, too little attention has perhaps 
been paid to the rest of the line. 

Though editors commonly read pietatem with Codex Laurenti- 
anus xxxv.31, the ablative is the unanimous reading of OQV. 
It is curious too that Lucretius offers no other example of in 
summa meaning “ in fine,” “in short.” It may indeed be ques- 
tioned whether precisely this sense of in summa (equivalent to 
ad summam, which Lucretius does not use either) as distin- 
guished from the sense “in all,” is ever found in writers of 
Lucretius’ age; in Lucretius, at least, in summa invariably 
means “in the universe” (II, 91,1077; V,265). Indeed, in 
whatever case it is used, summa as a substantive appears to mean 
for Lucretius quite explicitly either “ the total ” or “ the totality 
of things,” summa rerum. Neither “in the total” nor “in the 
universe ” is an acceptable meaning here. 

This affords at least a prima facie justification for reconsider- 
ing the line on the assumption that in summa pietate may be 
actually what Lucretius intended. If it is, then an object must 
be supplied for evertere, and this object is presumably concealed 
in suadet. On the basis of palaeographic probability and of 
sense, the most likely word appears to be sancta. “ Men forget 
that it is this fear (the fear of death) that is the source of anxie- 
ties, that invades honor, breaks the bonds of friendship, and in 
the closest relations of duty and affection overthrows their sanc- 
tity” (= summae pietatis evertere sanctitatem). It might be 
objected that in summa pietate would bear the incongruous 
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meaning “at the peak of piety”; but as in amicitiat, so in 
pretate, attention is directed not primarily to the individual 
attitude, but to the social code, the nexus of relationships which 
determines, or should determine attitudes. We may compare 
Velleius Paterculus, II, 118, 1: in summa feritate versutissimi 
natumque mendacio genus, where the meaning is not that these 
people are most ingenious and most dishonest at the moment 
when they are displaying the extreme of ferocity, but that though 
living in utter barbarism they display all the ingenious dis- 
honesty customarily associated with advanced civilisation. This 
interpretation is consonant with Lucretius’ two other uses of the 
word: 


II, 1170-1 et crepat, antiquum genus ut pietate repletum 
perfacile angustis tolerarit finibus aevum 

where pietate repletum clearly reflects a mode of life character- 

ized by awareness and acceptance of limitations, a social code; 

and 


V, 1198 nec pietas ullast velatum saepe videri, etc. 


where Lucretius seems almost to feel that in making the word 
refer to a frame of mind rather than the performance of an 
accepted ritual, he is giving it an unaccustomed sense. Summa 
pietas no Roman would have difficulty in identifying as the 
pretas which includes patriam as well as parentis, as indeed the 
next verse explicitly indicates: 


nam iam saepe homines patriam carosque parentis 
prodiderunt. 


It may be added that Lucretius’ one use of the word pius occurs 
in a reference to civil war: V, 381: pio nequaquam concita bello. 

In Lucretius’ use of the word sanctus there is nothing that 
would be inconsistent with its use here. It is most commonly 
applied to the corpora, pectora, numina of the gods (I, 38, 1015; 
II, 434, 1093; V, 309; VI, 70, 76) or to their fana, sedis, 
delubra (V, 74, 147; VI, 417, 1272) but it is also used of the 
teachings of Democritus (III, 371; V, 622), of Empedocles (I, 
730), and of the message of philosophy (I, 738; V, 111). It 
implies a reverent respect such as is appropriate to the relations 
denoted by pietas. 
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Certainty can hardly be claimed for the interpretation offered 
here, but it is free of the difficulties offered in most other sug- 
gestions. It does not require transposition, or the postulation 
of a lacuna; it follows the best manuscripts, except in one word 
in which corruption has frequently been suspected; it does not 
require a sense of in summa unexampled in Lucretius; and 
avoiding a sudden change from oratio obliqua to oratio recta, and 
an awkward shift in the reference of hunc, in which rhetorical 
emphasis surely demands a constant reference, it is both gram- 
matically and rhetorically consonant with the rest of the pas- 
sage, and offers an adequately strong close to the period. 


III, 962 aequo animoque agedum magnis concede necessest 


No one can venture on a fresh approach to this venerable crux 
without diffidence; but most suggested emendations are inex- 
pressive, or like Munro’s magnus (accepted from “ censor Orellii 
Ienensis”) and the mactus of R. Waltz (Rev. Phil., XXV 
[1951], p. 66) lose sight of the fact that Nature is not con- 
soling or cajoling this old reprobate, but chiding him harshly. 
He is beyond appeals to public spirit or human dignity; he can 
only be adjured to “ go quietly,” however reluctant. This stern 
tone is preserved if for magnis we read ingratis: “ Come now, 
resign yourself and go, little as you like it; for go you must.” 


The word ingratus runs through the development like a recur- 
rent theme, repeated in 937, 942, 958. As for ingratis “ against 
one’s will,” it is found in III, 1069 ingratis haeret et odit, V, 44 
pericula tumst ingratis insinuandum, VI, 15 animi ingratis 
viiam vexare, and note especially VI, 216 cadant ingratis illa 
necessest / semina. 


The mechanism of corruption is not difficult, if the word was 
written ing*tis, as in a rather long line is not improbable. Mis- 
reading of in as m would suggest taking the suprascript a as 
an omitted letter rather than a contraction. That ¢ could be 
corrupted to n is indicated by III, 792 posset et innasct: posset 
enim nasct Q; V, 1082 certant: cernant Q; V, 1419 tunc B: 
nunc OQ; VI, 526 existit: existin Q existi O. It may be objected 
that this reading places the third foot caesura after the in of 
ingratis, a possible division, but a liberty not commendable in 
an emendation. There are, however, valid caesuras in the second 
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and fourth feet, and it might be argued that the unusual rhythm 
would lay the line more readily open to corruption. (Gratis 
“ without reward ” would eliminate this difficulty, but the sense 
is less satisfactory, and corruption less easily explained. Aequo 
animo is compatible with this interpretation; it echoes aufer 
abhinc lacrimas 955 as ingratis recalls querellas. 


IV, 594 avidum nimis auricularum 


A queer expression, as Bailey says. Oraclorwm would be close 
to the reading of the manuscripts, and appropriate to the refer- 
ence in the preceding passage to sounds of allegedly super- 
natural origin. Oraclum (oraculum) is not found elsewhere in 
Lucretius. Neither are, for example, augurium, auspicium, 
omen, ostentum, prodigium. Portenta in II, 701, V, 37, 837, 
845 are monsters in the physical sense. Only here in IV, 590 
cetera de genere hoc monstra ac portenta loquuntur does the 
word bear any hint of the supernatural. All the machinery of 
prophecy and divine admonition Lucretius, though undermining 
it by implication, apparently regarded as too irrational and too 
contemptible to deserve specific mention. Except in VI, 86 
ne trepides cael divisis partibus amens he hardly refers to such 
practices. The oracle of Phoebus is contemptuously dismissed in 
I, 738-9 and V, 111-12. Yet he was keenly aware of the influ- 
ence of supernatural solicitings on other men’s minds. In I, 
102-3 he admits tutemet a nobis iam quovis tempore vatum / 
terriloquis victus dictis desciscere quaeres, and V, 1165-1240 is 
a powerful expression of the universality of superstition. As 
W. E. Leonard points out in the introduction to the Leonard- 
Smith edition of Lucretius (Madison, 1942, pp. 73-4) we should 
not underrate the prevalence of superstition and superstitious 
observances in a society where astrologers, soothsayers, and sor- 
cerers played such a part as in the world of Lucretius and the 
immediately succeeding generations, and even more in the 
countryside than in the cities. It was not atheists but believers 
in other gods that made trouble for the Christians, and we can 
hardly suppose that all these believers were created by Augustus’ 
religious revival. Cicero bears witness to the hold of such beliefs 
in the opening chapters of the De Divinatione: Gentem quidem 
nullam video tam humanam atque doctam, neque tam immanem 
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tamque barbaram, quae non significari futura et a quibusdam 
intelligi praedicique posse censeat, I, 1, 2; nam ut omittam 
ceteros populos noster quam multa genera (divinationts) com- 
plexus est, I, 2, 3; reliqut vero omnes praeter Epicurum .. . 
divinationem probaverunt, I, 3, 5. Lucretius had reason enough 
for regarding the humanum genus as avidum nimis oraclorum. 

In the preceding lines he has been condemning the propensity 
of country-dwellers to ascribe various natural sounds to divine 
activity, “lest they be thought to live in lonely and god-forsaken 
places ”; and oracula, Cicero tells us, ex eo ipso appellata sunt, 
quod inest in his deorum oratio (Top., 20, 77). So far as the 
sense of the context is concerned, oraclorum is the most apt read- 
ing. As for the form, the ending of a line with a word of four 
long syllables, though apparently avoided in Book Six, is not 
absolutely rare in the other books. It occurs six times in the 
first book (60, 64, 586, 616, 991, 1116), five times in the second 
(295, 302, 397, 1053, 1147), six in the third (198, 249, 253, 545, 
907, 963), five in the fourth (125, 187, 198, 975, 978), and five 
in the fifth (190, 425, 972, 1156, 1265), with apparently no 
restriction to particular cases or parts of speech. 


V, 511-12 ex utraque polum parti premere aera nobis 
dicendum est, extraque tenere et claudere utrimque 


Lucretius’ explanation of the mechanism of the rotation of 
the celestial globe has been generally understood as requiring a 
quaint and complicated arrangement of polar air-currents, or air- 
blocks, serving as sockets without shafts, or shafts without 
sockets, for a revolving celestial sphere. Bailey observes, “ His 
explanation of the method of this revolution is rather naive. 
At each of the poles of the mundus an outer air presses on them 
to keep them in place.” So also it is taken, without comment, 
by H. J. Leon in Classical and Mediaeval Studies in Honor of 
Edward Kennard Rand (New York, 1938), p. 164, and by 
Munro, Merrill, and Leonard and Smith in their editions. 
Robin in the Ernout-Robin edition takes a more generous and 
less restricted view. “La pression de l’air environnant ne doit 
pas étre envisagée uniquement par rapport aux pdles de l’axe 
nord-sud, mais par rapport aux poles de tout axe traversant le 
globe du ciel.” This appears to be a correct understanding of 
Lucretius’ meaning, but its expression is obscured by the preser- 
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vation of the translation “ pole” for polus. The usage of Latin 
poets suggests that we should rather understand it as “the 
celestial sphere.” 

This is the only occurrence of the word in Lucretius. In VI, 
720 where he unquestionably means “ pole,” he uses avis, and 
again in VI, 1107 where Bailey translates “axis,” but Munro, 
following Lambinus, translates “ pole,” which seems to go rather 
better with claudicat. In the one occurrence of polus in Cicero’s 
surviving verse (NV. D., II, 41, 105) it means “ pole.” In Virgil, 
on the other hand, the word occurs eleven times, always with 
the sense of “the heavens.” This too is its meaning the three 
times it occurs in Horace. Ovid is about equally divided. In 
Manilius, four times it unquestionably means “the heavens” 
(J, 225, 606, 741; IV, 811); in V, 693 it could mean either 
“pole” or “heavens,” the latter offering the easier and more 
natural syntax. In I, 311 it clearly means “ pole”; but Hous- 
man’s emendation in the 1903 edition omits poli, and the editio 
minor obelizes the line. In V, 131 the meaning is apparently 
“sky ”; Bentley deleted the verse; Housman retained it, though 
remarking that it contains the only instance of dextera in Mani- 
lius. For “pole” Manilius commonly uses azis (e.g. I, 373, 
577, 589, 606, 618, 624). 

The balance of usage seems therefore to favor here the mean- 
ing “the vault of heaven,” which also provides a more satisfac- 
tory interpretation. Misled by the simile of the water-wheel, 
we forget that a pivot is not necessary to translate into rotation a 
force tangentially applied to the surface of a freely suspended 
sphere, as anyone may demonstrate for himself by blowing on a 
light floating ball. The axis of rotation will be at right angles 
to the direction of the force. In such an experiment the ball is 
likely to move as it spins; but in Lucretius’ scheme the globe of 
heaven cannot be propelled outside the moenia mundi in which it 
is suspended by a packing of air, like the yolk in the white of an 
egg, but more freely. 

Lucretius does not in fact speak of uterque polus, but of 
utraque pars. This may be taken, as Robin takes it, of any two 
opposite directions; or we may think of the polus, the visible 
hemisphere supra, and its unseen counterpart subter, the whole 
sphere remaining at once mobile and stable because it is sup- 
ported and enclosed by a packing of air between it and the 
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moenia mundi. This explanation gives the fullest sense to the 
insistent verbs premere, tenere, and claudere, especially the last. 
In this packing move the currents that cause rotation. Being 
uniformly supported in all directions, the sphere does not need 
to be held steady at the ends of its axis of rotation, and being 
uniformly enclosed, simply spins under the action of the air- 
currents without changing location. Aliwm, 513, need not and 
does not mark a distinction between polar and equatorial air 
currents; it distinguishes one equatorial air current from the 
other; aliwm supra is simply correlative to alium subter, 515. 
This interpretation is both simpler and more comprehensible 
than that which equates polus with “pole” and is more in 
accordance with poetic usage and the actual language of 
Lucretius. 


V, 1353 scapique sonantes 


Pliny, N. H., XIII, 77 uses scapus to denote, apparently, the 
rod on which lengths of papyrus were rolled, or from which they 
were reeled off, for sale (see F. G. Kenyon, Books and Readers 
in Ancient Greece and Rome [Oxford, 1932], p. 50). In this 
Lucretian passage, scapus probably denotes the bobbin set in the 
shuttle, radius, to carry the thread. It would have to be smooth, 
and to be set loosely enough to turn freely, and would rattle as 
it unwound. The fusus is for spinning; it might be used to 
carry the thread in weaving, especially in coarse work, but the 
shuttle with bobbin inset was known, and it is more likely than 
not that the bobbin would have a distinguishing name. The 
context here of fust and radii, the epithet sonantes, and the 
analogy of the roller on which papyrus was wound for sale, all 
point to the meaning “ bobbins ” for scapi. 


L. A. MacKay. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF JUVENAL IV. 


One of the more pressing requirements of Latin literary 
scholarship is a systematic investigation of the structure of 
Juvenal’s Satires. They have been studied in the past with only 
partial success ;7 several satires have been abandoned by scholars 
as not having a recognizable, or at least a recognized, structure. 
Some critics * have gone so far as to deny that the satirist aimed 
at logical structure at all. Yet Juvenal must be acknowledged 
to be a remarkably careful writer: it has been, we hope, demon- 
strated that several of his works from both the earliest and the 
later periods of his writing have received elaborate and effective 
composition.® 

The two satires which perhaps most require fresh considera- 
tion are the Fourth and the Sixth. Highet,* in his discussion 
of VI, gives his own version of the structure as well as those of 
several predecessors. There is little agreement among them. In 
a remarkable study which must be considered very carefully by 
everyone concerned with Juvenal, Jean Colin ® gives still another 
version of Satire VI’s structure. Let us hope that time will 
bring order into the chaos. 

There is not so much diversity of opinion regarding the struc- 
ture of IV, though this poem, too, has been badly misinterpreted. 
Highet ® lists the opinions of others, but does not make his own 


1As by, e.g., J. A. Gylling, De argumenti dispositione in satiris 
I-VIII Iuvenalis (Lund, 1886) and De argumenti dispositione in satiris 
IX-XVI Iuvenalis (Lund, 1889); and see the bibliography conveniently 
attached by Highet, Juvenal the Satirist (Oxford, 1954), to his chapters 
VII to XXVI. 

20. Ribbeck, Der echte und der unechte Juvenal (Berlin, 1865); T. 
Birt, “Der Aufbau der 6ten und 4ten Satire Juvenals,’ Rh. M., LXX 
(1915), pp. 524-50; L. Friedlander, ed. Juvenal (Leipzig, 1895), pp. 
233-4; A. Weidner, ed. Iuvenal? (Leipzig, 1889), p. 63. 

®Univ. of Calif. Publ. Class. Phil., XIV (1951), pp. 47-60; C.P., 
XLVITI (1952), pp. 233 f. 

*G. Highet, op. cit., pp. 267-9. Highet is also sceptical about XIV 
(p. 170). 

5 Jean Colin, “ Juvenal, les baladins et les retiaires d’aprés le manu- 
serit d’Oxford” (Atti della Accademia delle Scienze di Torino, 
LXXXVII [1952-3], p. 10, n. 1). See now C.P., LI (1956), pp. 42-4. 

® Op. cit., pp. 256-7. 
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view clear, unless we are to find it in such remarks as “ The plot 
is nothing, then. The style and characterization are every- 
thing.” * Yet in the same paragraph he implies that contrast 
is an important factor to the central theme. It is probable that 
contrast and comparison are the uniting forces of the Fourth 
Satire, the basis, in fact, of its structure. Highet has carefully 
listed the usual analyses of IV. They range from statements 
that the content of the two parts is so disparate that a pos- 
thumous editor must have combined two fragments, while forg- 
ing the connecting lines (28-33), to a desperate defense of unity, 
based merely on chiastic order. It is possible that there is more 
to be said, and that the transitional lines (28-33) provide several 
clues. Then, too, the role of the fisherman has been neglected. 

The structure, as it appears, is both simple and subtle. 
Juvenal relies on key words: mullum (15): rhombum (39); 
leviora (11): nugis (150) to establish the connection and the 
contrast. ‘There is also, as we shall try to show, a striking 
similarity between the character and misdemeanors of Crispinus 
and Domitian; and finally there is the note of doom to be de- 
duced from the tame, and as yet harmless, fisherman. 

The main purpose of the satire is the attack on Domitian, 
whom Juvenal hated more than any other emperor, perhaps more 
than any human being. If Domitian is the chief target, why 
is Crispinus introduced at all? The answer to this question 
may be the key to an understanding of the whole. First, how- 
ever, let us look at external characteristics. It has been generally 
recognized that the satire contains two distinct parts, 1-27 and 
84-154, and that 28-33 form a link between them. No one 
seems to have taken full account of the comparison implied in 
the connecting lines: 

Qualis tune epulas ipsum glutisse putamus 
induperatorem, cum tot sestertia, partem 
exiguam et modicae sumptam de margine cenae, 
purpureus magni ructavit scurra Palati, 

iam princeps equitum, magna qui voce solebat 
vendere municipes fracta de merce siluros ? 


Three definite ideas are alluded to in this passage. 


"Op. cit., p. 79, but ef. pp. 76 and 77. 
*Almost certainly Domitian was the emperor who exiled Juvenal. 
For a full discussion of the problem ef. Highet, op. cit., pp. 27 ff. 
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The first is the immediate and dramatic cause of the satire. 
Crispinus has bought a fish of enormous size at an extremely 
high price. His purpose? To eat it alone! (15-22). Domitian, 
on the other hand, has been presented with a prodigious fish by 
@ commoner, who made a virtue of necessity and brought his 
prize to the palace (37-65). If Crispinus acts so foolishly as to 
waste such a dish on a solitary meal, what will the emperor do? 
Why, call a meeting of The Cabinet to discuss the serving of the 
gift, intended as a mere side-dish (30). Hach section is con- 
cerned with an unusual fish and with the way in which the two 
men treat it. Mullum, therefore, in line 15 and rhombum in 39 
form the first connection between the parts. 

The second link implied is close to the first: the kind of vice 
to be attacked. After accusing Crispinus of several rare and 
several common vices, Juvenal says that these will not be the 
theme on this occasion. Sed nunc de factis levioribus. “ Today 
we'll show how foolish the man is by relating a trivial matter.” 
In the second part also, it is not Domitian’s crimes that the 
poet condemns; it is the trivial: His ... nugis (150). The 
chiastic arrangement in the two parts® has already been noted. 
The poet begins with an enumeration of Crispinus’ crimes and 
then attacks his follies; in the second part, he first describes the 
folly of Domitian and concludes with his crimes. In any case, 
the trivial nature of the actions forms a second link. 

The third and most important connection is to be found in the 
characters of the two men. There is no doubt that Juvenal de- 
tested Crispinus. Elsewhere he had good reason to attack him,” 
but why is he chosen here? It is apparently because his life 
was parallel to that of Domitian, because his character displayed 
the same vices and trivialities as did that of the emperor. Crispi- 
nus is in fact a tiny reflection of the larger, more savage, and 
more ridiculous Domitian. 

Crispinus is a monster redeemed by not a single virtue (2). 
From an early life of poverty *t he has risen to a high place at 
court 1? where, by the grace of Domitian, he was able to procure 


®° W. Stegemann, De Juvenalis dispositione (Weyda, 1913), pp. 30-4. 

10J, 26-9. For a possible reason for this hatred cf. Highet, op. cit., 
pp. 29 ff. 

11J, 26; IV, 32-3. 

12TV, 33; cf. also Martial, VII, 99 where the tone indicates that 
Crispinus was at least a favorite of Domitian. 
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luxurious property (5-7) and all that went with such holdings. 
In these surroundings he demonstrated the worst of excesses: he 
was a libertine (3-4) }* whose lust scorned only the unmarried (4). 
Even here he made an exception by corrupting a Vestal Virgin 
(9), the crime of incest.* Such a man, engrossed in physi- 
cal matters, naturally was quite conscious of his appearance.*® 

Precisely the same vices are to be found in Domitian. From 
his early years spent in poverty ** he doubtless acquired a desire 
for material possessions. Suetonius *’ tells us that he was very 
fond of porticos and arches, an item which corresponds closely 
with Crispinus’ foibles (5-7). In the list of immoralities, the 
similarity is striking. Domitian’s lust for other men’s wives was 
notorious,*® as was also the incestuous affair with his niece 
Julia.*® Domitian’s baldness made him overly conscious of his 
appearance, and he is said to have been vain enough to forbid 
all mention of baldness by contemporary writers.”° Finally, 
Pliny describes his former master as an immanissima belua,” 
a phrase which reminds one of Crispinus: monstrum nulla 
virtute redemptum / a vitiis. 

There was too much similarity between these worthies for the 


fact to have escaped the watchful eye of a satirist. And this is 
surely the cause of Crispinus’ appearance here. Once the con- 
nection is realized, several minor points fall readily into place. 
Editors point out that ad partes in line 2 is used metaphorically. 
Duff *? correctly interprets the phrase to mean, “ to play his part 


8 Tt is tempting to see an allusion to this in Martial, VIII, 48, 6: 
Non quicumque capit saturatas murice vestes 
nec nisi deliciis convenit iste color. 

**Crispinus is not indeed linked by any other writer to Cornelia, but 
it does not matter whether or not the charge is true. The importance 
lies in the fact that Juvenal accuses him. 

15 This fact seems obvious from the remarks of Juvenal at I, 26-9 and 
from Martial, VIII, 48. 

16 Suetonius, Domitian, 1, 1. 

 Ibid., 13, 2. 

18 Tbid., 22, 1; Dio Cass., LXVII, 12, 1. 

1° Juv., IT, 32-3; Suet., Dom., 22, 1; Dio Cass., LXVII, 3, 2. 

*° Cf. Dio Cass., LXVII, 4, 2-4. And yet, how are we to account for 
the frequent mention of baldness by Martial? See also the remarks on 
Domitian’s blushes in C.J., XLV, pp. 388 f. 

*1 Pan., 48, 3. 

2 J. D. Duff, ed. Iuvenal (Cambridge, 1898), p. 173, note to line 2. 
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W. C. HELMBOLD AND E. N. O’NEIL. 


on the stage of satire.” Our interpretation, however, will give 
an added meaning: The role Crispinus plays here is that of 
Domitian ; he gives a good performance merely by being himself. 
Ecce (10) may also be interpreted as language of the stage; 8 
and perhaps persona (15) serves to continue the metaphor. 
Juvenal does not attack Crispinus for buying such a huge 
fish, though this was bad enough, but for eating it himself (emit 
sib). In the meeting of the privy council (72 ff.), the emperor 
asks for and receives advice on this weighty matter; then the 
meeting is dismissed and the councilmen depart (144). What 
happened to the fish? If we follow through our comparison, 
we must imagine that Domitian dined quite alone that night. 
There is another important character in the satire, the lowly 
fisherman who brings his catch to the emperor. The gist of the 
satire is contained in its conclusion : 


150 Atque utinam his potius nugis tota illa dedisset 
tempora saevitiae, claras quibus abstulit urbi 
inlustresque animas impune et vindice nullo. 
sed periit postquam cerdonibus esse timendus 
coeperat ; hic nocuit Lamiarum caede madenti. 


The moral of the story, then, is: “ The world is such an absurd 
place that a tyrant may trifle as he will with important things; 
it is meddling with people of no importance that gets him in 
the end.” ‘The fisherman is the type of little man who will one 
day square accounts.** He is oppressed and afraid to keep the 
fish: donabitur ergo, / ne pereat (55f.); and hastens with all 
possible speec to deliver it. Since it is vulgarians (cerdones) 
who are to do Domitian in, the fisherman is as vulgar as you 


please : 


Propera stomachum laxare sagina (67),*° 


*3 The question concerning the meaning of iterwm need not bother us. 
As the satires have come down to us, it can refer only to the passage in 
Satire I. (See Highet, op. cit., p. 258, n. 8.) 

24 Again, the accuracy of the statement is not important: Juvenal 
believed it, or pretended to believe it. 

25 Duff, ibid., note to line 67, remarks on the strange phrase sto- 
machum laxare, suggesting that the satirist may have intended a parody 
on animum laxare. This is suggestive. Domitian was well known for 
his anger (Dio Cass., LXVII, 1, 1; Suet., Dom., 12, 3). Could the 
phrase, spoken appropriately by a member of the class destined to slay 
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he urges, as who should say, “ Hurry up and wrap yourself 
around this, Emperor!” °° Then too it is not improbable that 
the Polycrates story is in Juvenal’s mind: a great fish, by the 
agency of a lowly commoner, destroys tyrants; hybris brings its 
just, certain, and MHerodotean reward (quidquid Graecia 
mendaz ). 

But Crispinus has another use. He is at first merely a device 
to foreshadow the tyrant: obscure in origin, a creature of vile 
lusts, a parvenu intent on displaying his dreadful taste—all of 
these are characteristics of the real villain who is to be intro- 
duced in line 29 (so that we may observe that the three principal 
characters are utter vulgarians). This lurid unimportance, so 
to say, of Crispinus seems to be the reason for scornfully passing 
him over in the second part of the poem. History (or Juvenal 7’) 
tells us that he attended the Council; he must therefore appear 
in the Grand March. But for the poet he had already fulfilled 
his petty role. Now he is merely allowed to scent the fresh air 
with his early morning perfume (what could be more vulgar?). 
His end, no doubt, was not so edifying as Domitian’s; he prob- 
ably died in bed and there was no proper moral to the business. 
Domitian, however, had passed into ugly history which could 
be manipulated as one pleased. Crispinus was doubtless dead by, 
say, 110 A. D. (Highet’s new date for the publication of Book I, 
which is as good as any). Of this we may be reasonably sure, for 
the hypotheses outlined in Highet (pp. 289-94) are worthy of 
the most prudent, the most painstaking, investigation. 


W. C. HELMBOLD. 
BE. N. O’NEIt. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


the tyrant, be an allusion to anger: “Relax your wrath and enjoy 
yourself”? Though perhaps alvum lazare is intended here. 

*°Tt may perhaps be significant that the second edict banishing 
Kives, Kuvxoi, and other vulgar nuisances is to be dated only one year 
before Domitian’s death. 

*7 Cf. Highet, op. cit., pp. 257 ff., who places this meeting on July 22, 
82 A.D. 
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A NEW ‘FRAGMENT’ OF ANTIOCHUS? 


In Adv. Colotem 1122 A-D Plutarch interrupts his reply to 
Colotes long enough to answer certain unnamed opponents of 
scepticism, whose position he describes as follows: 

wepi mavrwy éroxnv ovd’ of Kal 
TOUTO ovyypappara kat Adyous éexivnoav’ GAN’ ék 
ts Sroas [Pohl.; EB] reAevrévres Sorep Topyova 
ampagiav érdyovres arnyopevoay, TELpHoL Kal oOTpE- 
THs dpxnv ryv aicOyow [EB: Pohl.], 
GAN’ €& aywyds tas mpageas epavn, pn 
Gan. 
The Stoic features of the argument are evident (see Pohlenz’ 
note ad loc.), but who were the philosophers who borrowed it 
from the Stoics for use against the Academy? Bignone (L’Aris- 
totele Perduto, I, p. 5% and II, p. 535) apparently took them to 
be Epicureans, for he inferred from the passage that Colotes 
considered the Stoics his allies against the sceptics. In the next 
sentence, however, Plutarch elevates the controversy with these 
new antagonists above the Epicurean level, calling the dispute a 
legitimate one (vdpipor yap of éxeivous cior) and well 
beyond the limits of Colotes’ comprehension (KwAdry & oipat 

It is more likely, therefore, that Plutarch has inserted into 
his refutation of Colotes the answer to a more serious charge 
brought against Arcesilaus and the New Academy by more re- 
spectable (i. e., non-Epicurean) philosophers. He may have felt 
that his defense of Arcesilaus would have little authority if this 
more serious charge were ignored. Antiochus is the probable 
source. Cicero’s Lucullus testifies not only to the considerable 
attention (of tA.) that Antiochus gave 
to the refutation of scepticism, but also to his use of the Stoic 
argument that inaction follows on the rejection of assent (Luc., 
37-9, 62). Identification with Antiochus and his school will 
further account for Plutarch’s comparatively respectful tone, 
for Plutarch is always gentle with members of the Academy. 


Puiture DE Lacy. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


REVIEWS. 


Norman W. DeWirt. Epicurus and his Philosophy. Minneapolis, 
Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1954. Pp. 388. $6.00. 


For some time now we have been coming to realize how very much 
we need a synoptic study of Epicurus’ teaching. Nothing illus- 
trates this need better than the number of separate and specialized 
studies listed by P. De Lacy in his helpful “ Some Recent Publica- 
tions on Epicurus and Epicureanism,” C. W., XLVIII (1955), pp. 
169-77. The general study we have been needing could begin to 
correct the ancient prejudices of Platonists, Stoics, Jews, and Chris- 
tians—many ancient wrongs here to right—and, if I may say so 
with decency, the modern prejudices of a Zeller, an Usener, a Hicks, 
or a Bailey. I do not mean ungratefully to depreeate the work of 
these four scholars or of others like Bignone and Vogliano—indeed 
Usener’s Epicurea is indispensable—but rather to stress the need 
for correction and modification here and there. 

Now appears DeWitt’s synopsis, and if anyone should exclaim 
(as from time to time this reviewer has, in an unworthy petulance) 
“The book leans too far over the other way” or “The author is 
as dogmatic as Epicurus himself” or “ Every time there is a knock 
on the door, DeWitt thinks Epicurus is calling,” the answers are 
“We need to be challenged ” and “It is high time our smugness and 
ignorance were jolted” and, finally, “ DeWitt himself has no illu- 
sions of finality about his book.” 

My method in this review will be to suggest the general content 
of the chapters and less often, since I lack DeWitt’s knowledge, to 
raise questions about specific matters. I need hardly add that a 
reviewer is not called upon to review what he thinks to be Epi- 
cureanism’s virtues and shortcomings. 

Chapter I introduces Epicurus as at once the most revered and 
the most reviled of ancient philosophers, in the hope that the reader 
may then approach him with impartiality—a state which is a bit 
difficult to achieve DeWitto duce. The chapter consists mainly of a 
number of dogmatic general statements about Epicurean philosophy. 
Several details interest me here. The assumption (p. 5) that Luere- 
tius planned a seventh book on the nature of the gods is a rather 
big one and, I think, an unlikely one (especially if the De Rerum 
Natura was intended, as I believe it was, to be only an introductory 
and exoterie work). The distinction drawn (pp. 14f.) between a 
philosopher—I do not mean a scientist—and a moral reformer seems 
to me one that no Greek would have made; no, nor a Seneea nor a 
Mareus Aurelius. Epicurus, true, returned to the Ionian tradition 
(pp. 15 ff.) but then, Aristotle had shown a good deal more interest 
in natural phenomena than had Plato, and Strato was an out-and- 
out physicist. But I thoroughly agree with DeWitt and others (e. g. 
Bignone and Farrington) that Epicurus was a vigorous eritie of 
Platonism (pp. 16 ff.) ; note that Velleius begins his account in the 
De Natura Deorum by ridiculing Plato (I, 18-24). When we pass 
on (p. 18), however, to “conscious synthetizers,” would not both 
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Plato and Aristotle qualify, inasmuch as each had built up his system 
piece by piece? And certainly the practice of using philosophic 
thought “for the amelioration of human life and the increase of 
happiness” is Socratic in origin. Again, it may be that Epicurus 
was “the first to promulgate a dogmatic philosophy” (pp. 20 ff.), 
but we would be tempted to suggest several pre-Socratics as candi- 
dates (were it not perhaps for their skeptical and rhapsodic touches). 
And when DeWitt declares (pp. 26 ff.) that “ Epicureanism was the 
first and only real missionary philosophy produced by the Greeks,” 
I suppose he is thinking of that sect’s proselytizing. Still, “ mis- 
sionary ”’ may seem to do an injustice to Epicurean quietism, al- 
though I grant that men can be very militant indeed about quietism 
(and maybe in fact part of Lucretius’ furor derives from the school). 
As for respect paid Epicurus’ image (p. 32), his was not the only 
one carried about or put up in homes. And since the bearded 
Christ—and beards seem to be much a matter of style and fashion— 
came in only toward the end of the third century, the interval of 
several centuries would seem to argue against any direct influence 
here. As for St. Paul and Epicureanism, we should remember that 
he came from Tarsus and that Tarsus was a hotbed of Stoicism. 
3ut this matter must be left to the reviewer of DeWitt’s St. Paul 
and Epicurus (1954). In regard to Cicero (p. 33), I myself do not 
iook upon Cicero as just one of those “who set their hearts upon 
high office” but rather as a public-spirited patriot; this will prob- 
ably not be the only time in this review when [ shall come to his 
defense! Finally, as for Epicureanism and Christianity (p. 34), I 
have this comment: if “only the word sin and the idea of resur- 
rection are here strange to the language and thought of Epicurus ”— 
DeWitt is speaking here of the Christian service for the dead—we 
should at once ask what, without these two key words of sin and 
resurrection, is left of the statement? 

Chapters II, III, and IV deal with Epicurus’ life in Samos, Athens 
(early cadetship), Colophon, Mytilene, and Lampsacus, in an at- 
tempt to reconstruct the positive and negative influences which cur- 
rent philosophical and political trends and contemporary teachers 
may have had on him as he fashioned his own body of beliefs. In 
general, these chapters suggest how Epicurus may have come bit 
by bit to hammer out for himself his own views on such matters as 
Reason versus Nature, education and culture, skepticism, physical 
determinism, the nature of the gods, pleasure, creationism and divine 
design, and the pragmatic function of philosophy. We all know how 
hard it is to piece together an ancient life from scanty evidence, 
and how hard it is, too, even to catch in fairly decent focus the intel- 
lectual milieu. This is especially true when chronology must re- 
main a matter of reasoned conjecture, when we are not sure who all 
the teachers were and for how long, when we are not even sure 
where the subject went, and finally when that subject avows that he 
was self-taught (D. L., X, 13). 

While DeWitt’s account draws upon a wide body of texts, it is 
inevitably imaginative to a large degree. There is a good deal (see 
esp. p. 80) of “It is also thinkable that .. .” and “ Neither is the 
possibility to be ruled out that...” and “It would fit the situation 
if either . . .” and “the suspicion is justified that...” and “It is 
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far from improbable. .. .” Satis superque. No doubt such infer- 
ences and hypotheses are unavoidable, but so many piled each on 
another make the total edifice, while outwardly fairly grandiose, 
inwardly somewhat shaky. A candid “we don’t know” would have 
been restful here and there. 

A few minor points occur to me. These are not so much objec- 
tions as questions we might, any of us, like to discuss with DeWitt 
for our own instruction if we could only spend an evening with him. 
For instance, whether Epicurus studied under a Peripatetic (Praxi- 
phanes) is surely an important matter, especially if Praxiphanes was 
a pupil of Theophrastus. On p. 36 DeWitt admits that this is only 
an “if ”; on p. 51 it becomes a “ he seems to have studied in Rhodes 
with Praxiphanes ”—actually we don’t even know that Epicurus 
went to Rhodes at this time—and on p. 55 we read “ There Epicurus 
arrived the following year and, probaby after a family conference, 
sought the instruction of Praxiphanes in Rhodes.” We may, all of 
us, be pleased at the filial respect, but DeWitt’s whole process 
smacks a little of self-conversion. At last Praxiphanes gets a sec- 
tion entitled with his name (pp. 56-60). Yet, against the testimony 
of Apollodorus (quoted by D. L., X, 13) that Epicurus was a pupil 
of Praxiphanes, we have to reckon with Epicurus’ own denial. 

Then there are other biographical assumptions about Epicurus 
which, while doing no particular harm, may make the reader unneces- 
sarily skeptical about more important suggestions. Thus we are told 
that of Epicurus and his three brothers, Epicurus “was beyond 
doubt the gifted one” (p. 39), that he “was sensitive, precocious 
and ambitious” (p. 50). As for “ Arnobius and Lactantius knew 
their Epicureanism better than their Bibles” (p. 45), I should like 
to know how DeWitt knows that. And when I read that “St. 
Augustine was tempted to award it (Epicureanism) the palm” 
(p. 45), I recall that the protasis (Conf., VI, 16) is in the pluper- 
fect subjunctive, and that elsewhere (Harr. in Ps., LX XIII, 25) 
this same Father did not speak so well of Epicurus. 

On the whole, one of the best features of this book is the un- 
emended texts. But I am not so sure about keeping the aitias on 
p. 44. Still, I may suffer from the local influence of paideia. As 
for “ Epicurean considerateness” (p. 48), I rather feel that this is 
brought in here because the author wants to bring it in. On p. 62 
Epicurus is “ litigious,” on p. 72 we hear of “his usual irritating 
way,” and in general we know of the brusqueness and candor with 
which he attacked others (e. g. Against the Philosophers in Mytilene, 
or the names he ealled Nausiphanes [p. 61]). I am not convinced 
that Epicureanism actually influenced Menander (pp. 52f.); we 
must allow for loci communes. As for Cicero—to return to him— 
when DeWitt wishes to use him for support, Cicero emerges with 
honor (e.g. pp. 72f.); when he dislikes what Cicero has to say 
(e.g. p. 60, and note that it is Cotta who is speaking there), then 
Cicero is called “ malicious ” and made to stand in the corner. 

Let me turn for a moment to Horace. Whether the poet drew 
upon Epicurus in C., III, 16, 39 is not at all clear to me; see DeWitt, 
p. 83. A Stoie source here might be possible; see Cie., Parad., 6, 3. 
Again, speaking of the Epicurean catchwords of Peace and Safety, 
DeWitt interprets Horace’s use of praesidiwm in reference to Mae- 
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cenas as the poet’s recognition of Maecenas “as the assurance of 
his safety from attacks by his enemies” (p. 85). Does not prae- 
sidium also refer to material support (cf. C., II, 17, 4)? And to 
say that Horace “was drawing upon Epicurus for his argument 
when he asserted his rights as a client ” in Epist., I, 7 (p. 86) would 
seem to limit self-respect to Epicureans alone! So, too, on p. 120. 
After all, Diogenes did not cringe before Alexander! 

A few other points. The phrase airod 7a xpidia (D. L., X, 5) 
does not seem to me to be “inside information concerning himself ” 
(p. 84) but simply “his esoteric doctrines.” Ecclesiastes—to ven- 
ture into a field beyond my competence—is certainly a puzzling work 
in its un-Jewish attitudes, but it is going rather far to call Kecle- 
siastes the “partisan” of the Epicureans (p. 85) or to say that 
Epicureanism “inspired” the book (p. 330). When we read, too, 
that “St. Paul quoted the words Peace and Safety as catchwords 
of the Epicureans, to whom he refused the honor of mention by 
name” (p. 85), we may wonder why indeed he should name anyone 
here. Were the Epicureans the only ones who were interested in 
Peace and Safety? 

Chapters VI through IX deal with the three classes of Epicurean 
textbooks (Dogmatic, Refutative, and Memorial), with the thorny 
subject of the Canon and the elevation of Nature over Reason, with 
the three criteria of Sensations and Anticipations and Feelings, and 
finally with the physics. I need not stress the importance of these 
chapters, save to add that here DeWitt probably feels that he has 
made his most radical and challenging contributions. Here we find 
the important doctrine of communion with the divine (p. 107, but 
see esp. pp. 278 ff.), Epicurus’ views on poetry (p. 107), his entire 
reliance upon deductive reasoning (p. 112), his dethronement of 
Reason (with the consequent paradox that he used Reason to over- 
throw Reason, and then omitted it from his Canon; pp. 122 ff.), 
his enshrinement of Nature (and very often meaning “ human na- 
ture”; cf. Lucretius’ natura creatrix; pp. 128 ff.), and the conelu- 
sion that Epicurus was not an empiricist (pp. 135 ff.). 

As for details in these chapters, the doctrine of mens sana in 
corpore sano does not seem to be entirely limited to Epicureanism 
(p. 106), and anyway it occurs in a passage that cites the major 
Stoie saint. On p. 109 we read that Epicurus “ took over ” the con- 
ceit of the flight of the soul from the Pythagoreans, but in the 
next paragraph we read of the appropriation of this conceit by 
“the thievish Stoics.” Heads I win, tails you lose! The statement 
(p. 112) that Lucretius is “a product of home-study” is interest- 
ing and might explain a good deal about the De Rerum Natura’s 
presentation of doctrines and its accents. But can the statement be 
proved? The fact that Memmius is told that one can learn a lot by 
himself does not prove it. As for the marginal topic of Diseases 
amongst the “ Dogmatic Writings” (p. 115), this might cast some 
light upon Lucretius’ obvious interest in the subject. The remark 
that Epicurus “also esteemed Democritus” (p. 117) is supported 
only by references to Lucretius (and they only show what Lucretius, 
not Epicurus, thought of Democritus). We need not believe, I agree, 
the Anuoxpirov Anpoxpttov (D. X, 8), but Cicero (N. D., 93) 
ealls Epicurus “ungrateful towards Democritus.” When we read 
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(p. 118) that “The memorial writings of the Epicureans were 
unique in their inception,” what are we to say of the Apology and 
Phaedo? On the same page, we are told that St. Paul, speaking of 
“many members, yet but one body,” was addressing the Epicureans. 
How do we know this? On the next page, too, we are told that 
when St. Paul wrote “ O death, where is thy sting? ” he was stealing 
the word “sting” from the Epicureans, and we are given two refer- 
ences to De Rerum Natura, III. But stimulus hardly seems so rare 
that we must assume that Lucretius borrowed it, and besides what of 
the fact that he uses it in IV, 1082 with the same verb (stimuli 
subsunt) of love? 

Chapter VIII on Sensations, Anticipations, and Feelings is obvi- 
ously of key importance in DeWitt’s picture of Epicurean psy- 
chology. As we might expect from DeWitt’s previous publications, 
he argues here that the three criteria are three distinct reactions 
(and ought not to be merged, even though all three may compose a 
particular reaction), that they function sequentially, that Epicurus 
was not an empiricist, and that all sensations are not true (if we 
use “true” in the meaning of the Canon). The trouble-maker, 
according to DeWitt, was Lucretius (p. 121) who “misleads the 
reader, because he gives exclusive prominence to the Sensations and 
seems to have lacked a clear understanding of the workings of 
Anticipations and Feelings as criteria.” 

This is a very complex subject, since our sources of information 
are neither full nor always clear. Consequently, a reader may be 
left with some doubts about DeWitt’s inferences and conclusions. 
Still, if a reader is not entirely persuaded by DeWitt, I suspect that 
he would have a hard time indeed making out for himself, from the 
available evidence, an equally persuasive account. 

At once we should say that DeWitt is right in asserting that the 
three criteria are separate, and ought not to be lumped together. 
The remains of Epicurus and Diogenes are clear enough on this. 
The real problem to be considered is what is meant by Anticipation 
(zpoAnyus). Is it merely the recollection of something that has often 
been presented before from without (D. L., X, 33; so correct 
DeWitt’s note 34 on p. 144), or does it involve the notion of innate 
ideas (Cie., N. D., I, 44 who says, speaking of Anticipation, that 
there must be gods, quoniam insitas eorum vel potius innatas cogni- 
tiones habemus). In essence, it is a question of believing either the 
“stodgy compiler” Diogenes Laertius—stodgy compilers, by the 
way, are apt to be a lot more trustworthy than authors who thought 
for themselves—or the “ gifted ” Cicero. 

I myself am not persuaded by DeWitt. Diogenes, whatever be his 
faults, is trying to present in chapters 31-4 a comprehensive, if brief, 
account of the three criteria. Cicero, on the other hand, brings in 
the matter of Anticipation only in relation to the general topie of 
the nature of the gods. Further, just before Velleius’ remark on 
the Epicurean “ instinctive or innate concept of the gods” came the 
general remark: “ You see, then, that the foundation of our inquiry 
has been well laid,” so that we may suspect that Cicero has stretched, 
either deliberately or under unconscious Platonic influence or in 
negligence, the meaning of the Epicurean term to suit the subject of 
his treatise. 
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My general objection to DeWitt’s thesis is that I find it difficult 
to see how Epicurus, who denied both the pre-existence and the sur- 
vival of the soul, could have used such a non-physical explanation 
as “the preconditioning of man by Nature for life in the prospec- 
tive environment” (p. 146). To me, zpdAnyis would rather seem to 
be a correct primary notion gained from frequent previous experi- 
ence, i.e. a correct recollection of a general or universal sort. (For 
“correct,” see D. L., X, 33-4. Apparently twoAnyis may be either 
right or wrong; see D. L., X, 34 and 124. For “ primary ” or “ uni- 
versal,” note that zpoAnyw in D. L., X, 33 is defined as évvoav [évvore 
means, as DeWitt says on pp. 135-6, a “ primary notion] and that 
the idea of godhead [in which connection Cicero had mentioned 
mpoAnyis] is called a xown vonots by D. L., X, 123.) 

To be specific, let me look at the four occurrences of apoAnyis in 
the extant texts of Epicurus. For here we may possibly hope for 
more clarity than is perhaps obtainable from Diogenes (who ad- 
mittedly interlards technical Stoic vocabulary). The first (quoted 
by D. L., X, 124) tells us that what the multitude says about the 
gods are not zpoAnpes but only iroAnes. Nothing here, so far as 
I can see, implies that these are “innate concepts.” We could as 
easily suppose them correct recollections gained from beholding 
simulacra of the gods (see Luer., V, 1169-82). Indeed, to turn back 
to the controversial section in Cicero (N. D., I, 44-6), having talked 
of zpoAnwis in reference to belief in the gods’ existence (44-5), 
Cicero then declares (46): Nam a natura habemus omnes omnium 
gentium speciem nullam aliam nisi humanam deorum; quae enim 
forma alia occurrit umquam aut vigilanti cuiquam aut dormienti? 
To pass on to the second and third instances, in K. A., 37 and 38 I 
find no implication of an “innate” concept but rather of a “ general 
notion” worked out from experience. As for the last case (quoted 
by D. L., X, 72), here Epicurus says that since time is only an 
accident of an accident, there can be no wpoAnyis of time. For 
time has no attributes! I do not see how this negative case can 
be used for or against DeWiti’s thesis. 

When we turn to Lucretius—one must remember that DeWitt feels 
that “Lucretius has no help to offer” (p. 143) since the topie of 
Anticipation was omitted from the only sources he used, viz. the 
Little and the Big Epitome (yet Cicero “enjoyed access to all the 
original texts,” p. 144)—here we find that notities always demands 
a model (e.g. V, 182-4 or 1046-9). Actual physical experience is 
called for. When DeWitt chooses to use Lucretius (as V, 1028-40) 
on the first gestures made by all living creatures, he leaves out of 
account the natural instinct of young animals to observe and do 
likewise. But let me close this already too long objection by admit- 
ting that the problem is a most difficult one which perhaps admits of 
no certain conclusion. 

Chapter IX on the New Physics and X on the New Freedom are 
clear and orderly in their presentations, and nee' no special com- 
ment. I particularly admire the candid section (pp. 168-70) on the 
problem of Cause and the author’s sensible refusal (p. 173) to 
read back nineteenth century ideas about Will into our ancient 
texts. The fact is that neither Greek nor Latin had a single word 
which can always be translated as our “ Will.’ And DeWitt’s 
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comments on Epicurus’ attitude toward law—he was no anarchist— 
and toward public service and the simple life seem to me sober and 
informative. Two minor matters: stocheion on p. 159 (and in the 
index) should be corrected and, if I may speak as a one-time (and 
inferior) runner of the mile, the fact that the Greeks had sundials 
and water clocks (p. 162) would hardly have led them—so inaceu- 
rate must these instruments have been—to conceive of timing a 
runner. 

Chapter XI on Soul, Sensation, and Mind gives a graphic diagram 
of how Sensations and Feelings are processed by the Mind and of 
how impulses arise. To summarize this at all quickly would take 
the talents of a Bell Telephone Co. engineer or a Walt Disney. But 
the chapter is remarkably clear reading and should not be missed. 
I have a few trivial queries. Would it not have been fair, when 
quoting Luer., III, 444 (on p. 199), to have confessed that the text 
here is very doubtful? On the same page, the remark about the 
New Testament use of the body as a vessel cmits what the note of 
p. 371 significantly tells us: this conceit occurs .n the Old Testament 
also! On p. 206, in dealing with images, Dewitt translates D. L., 
X, 50 to explain why the shape presented is a faithful presentation 
of the original body. DeWitt says that the presentation is true “ by 
virtue of the orderly condensation or residue of the image.” But is 
“condensation” the meaning of (it is of aixvwors) ? 
“Denseness,” not the process, comes closer, and so I prefer Bailey’s 
“repetition.” 

Chapters XII-XIV deal with the New Hedonism, True Piety, and 
the New Virtues. Here, often in an original fashion, DeWitt expati- 
ates upon Epicurus’ originality. The chapters are highly suggestive. 
The layman may conclude from them that we know a good deal 
more about Epicureanism than we actually know; the scholar may 
be a bit put off by the amount of “ propagandizing” and by the 
fairly sensational color of some of the proposals. I wish to eall 
attention here to several of the key theses, and to raise several 
questions. 

DeWitt, commenting on the ambiguity of summum bonum, de- 
clares (p. 218) that “To Epicurus pleasure was the telos and life 
itself was the greatest good.” Perhaps a word or two about the 
history of réAos in the singular and the plural from Aristotle on 
might have helped clarify the matter, and a word, too, on what 
Cicero meant by his title De Finibus Bonorum et Malorum. And a 
reference to Lucretius’ exposuit bonum summum quo tendimus (VI, 
26) would not have been amiss. The section on the Unity of 
Pleasure (pp. 232 ff.) seems to me particularly salubrious, since 
nowadays there is so much talk about kinetic and static pleasure in 
Lucretius’ first proem. 

But we may hive doubts about some of the conclusions on the 
gods. This subject, to be sure, inevitably demands much conjecture. 
Indeed, we might as well admit that we may never reach surety 
here. DeWitt might give as the reason his belief that a full treat- 
ment of the gods was reserved for advanced courses of study—a 
good deal more advanced than those for which our surviving pro- 
treptic works were composed. He would say, I take it, that we have 
simply lost the more complex documents which would have given 
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us the full picture. On the other hand, we may ask whether there 
ever was a “full picture.’ May not Epicurus, in the end, have 
been somewhat vague? Did he really care enough about the subject 
to be specific and full? Perhaps there is something in Posidonius’ 
charge that Epicurus only said what he did about the gods invidiae 
detestandae gratia (Cic., N. D., I, 123). After Epicurus had proved 
that the gods exist, had touched upon their composition and size and 
language, had described their state and what they do not do, and 
had expounded the correct attitude which mankind should have 
toward them (note that his On Piety was for beginners; DeWitt, p. 
251), what was there left to be said, or why bother to say it? Stoics, 
to be sure, could talk about divine governance of the universe and 
about Providence. But for the Epicureans? Little would seem to 
be left, and we may wonder whether there ever existed the detailed 
and precise account DeWitt essays to reconstruct for us. 

Be that as it may, I turn now to individual points. We may agree 
with DeWitt that Epicurus called the gods “incorruptible” (D.L, 
X, 123) and not “immortal,” even though his followers reverted to 
the Homeric concept (but see A.-J. Festugiére, Epicure et ses Dieua, 
pp. 83 ff.). But we may not assent so readily when DeWitt denies 
that the primary evidence for the existence of the gods is to be found 
in visions. Much here, of course, hinges upon what we think Epi- 
curus meant by Anticipation. And upon how we translate Epicurus’ 
pev yap ciow. evapyns éotw aitov yvoois (D.L., X, 123). 
Bailey renders évapyjs “by clear vision” (which is admittedly 
interpretative), and so Festugiére (op. cit., pp. 86-7); Hicks is 
safer (but safely vague) with his “manifest.” DeWitt, too, says 
(p. 255) “manifest,” but then explains it in terms of zpéAnws. 
Not again to discuss Anticipation, against DeWitt’s explanation of 
“manifest ” we should recall the Homeric use of évapyxs in refer- 
ence to the gods’ appearing in their own form, and the fact that 
Lucretius distinctly ascribes our knowledge of the gods to the 
visions of them which our minds receive. Perhaps, then, we should 
interpret tots Adyw (schol. to K. A., 1; see below, p. 
83) in the light of the Lucretian explanation (cf. especially rdoye 
with the animo of Luer., V, 1170 and with the non sensu sed mente 
of Cie., NV. D., I, 49). 

More trouble confronts us in DeWitt’s views about gradation in 
godhead (pp. 260-7). Put baldly, did Epicurus recognize more than 
one class of gods? DeWitt says “two.” He conjectures that, since 
there is a gradation in the atoms themselves, “it is reasonable to 
assume at least a moderate degree of gradation in the bodies of 
the incorruptible gods” (p. 263), and he appeals to the “ accepted 
assumption of contemporary thought” that all living things are 
arranged in an “ascending scale.” 

The first thing to look at is the only (real) evidence for believing 
in two classes of Epicurean gods. This is a scholium to K.A,, 1: 
év dAAows dyot Tovs BewpyTovs, ods pev Kar’ dpiOpov 
ideotatas, ods Sé Kata THs TOV 
Spotwv 7d adrd dvOpwroedeis. Hicks 
translates: “Elsewhere he says that the gods are discernible by 
reason alone, some being numerically distinct, while others result 
uniformly from the continuous influx of similar images directed to 
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the same spot and in human form,” and DeWitt: “. . . some of 
them existing under limitation, others [not under limitation] by 
virtue of identity of form. .. .” Gassendi emended ois pév.. . 
ovs dé to od pév... ws dé, and Bailey in 1926 approved (preferring 
Bignone’s ofovs S€). But I ask with Philippson whether the scholium 
means “some... others”? Certainly rots pev . .. rovs S€ or ws 
with a finite verb would be more regular for that. I think the key is 
Gewpnrovs, to which the relatives are closely tied: “discernible in 
one aspect as subsisting according to number, in another aspect 
[as subsisting] by virtue of their identity of form... ,” and that 
we have no question here of two categories but of two aspects. To 
put it another way, we should render ovs with the force of as (and 
possibly even so emend the text). In fine, whatever else we may 
think about this scholium, it does not, I believe, postulate two 
classes of gods. (For a summary of the various interpretations of 
this scholium, see C. Bailey, The Greek Atomists and Epicurus 
[1928], pp. 588-94.) 

The second thing to look at is Cicero, N. D., I, 49: Epicurus... 
docet eam esse vim et naturam deorum ut primum non sensu sed 
mente cernantur, nec soliditate quadam nec ad numerum ... sed 
imaginibus similitudine et transitione perceptis, cum infinita simil- 
lumarum imaginum species ex innumerabilibus individuis existat et 
ad deos adfluat. The problems raised by this passage are well 
known. It is plainly related to the scholium. 

The phrase nec ad numerum interests me especially. What does it 
mean? Rackham translates it “not individually,’ which is prob- 
ably the best that can be gotten out of it. But it is odd Latin, and 
it looks as though Cicero were translating a Greek source fairly 
directly. Even if we did not have the kar’ dp:Ouov of the scholium, 
we should guess that this (or more likely é’ dpiOuov) was behind 
Cicero’s phrase. The Greek fully supports Rackham’s translation. 
Just as the gods have only quasi corpus and quasi sanguinem (N. D., 
I, 74), so they lack individual identity (not, I think, “ permanent 
identity,” as Rackham explains it in his Loeb edition, ad I, 105). 
They would then be as countless as the worlds or as human beings. 

But what of the nec in this phrase? That this was no scribal 
error is shown by the neque ... ad numerum of N.D., I, 105. 
Further, Cicero may well be using two separate sources in the two 
passages, inasmuch as Velleius is presenting Epicureanism while 
Cotta’s criticisms of Epicureanism probably come from some sort 
of refutative treatise. The nec, of course, supported Gassendi’s ov 
for ovs pev. 

DeWitt translates the kar’ dpiOyov of the scholium as “ subject to 
limitation,” meaning that thus “they resemble human beings, whose 
substance does not change” (p. 265). Cicero’s nec ad numerum he 
takes as “nor subject to limitation,” adding that “this applies only 
to the second class of gods, the other class being ignored as less open 
to ridicule ” (p. 266). 

Apart from the fact that I do not think the scholium demands two 
classes of gods, I tend to accept Cicero’s two accounts and to con- 
elude—quite beyond concluding that there were not two classes of 
gods—that the gods were numerically blurred, i.e. countless. No 
other source refers to any such divine dichotomy. It is hard—even 
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though this be an argumentum ex silentio—to believe that Cicero, 
who had studied under an Epicurean and who had Epicurean friends, 
would have omitted such a startling matter. Epicurus eliminated 
daemons. Why, then, should he invent a first class of gods so that 
between them and mankind there should be a closer nexus (p. 266)? 
Epicurean piety and “ communion with the gods ” would have seemed 
quite able to get along with but one category of divinity. As for 
the text of the scholium, then, I should accept Gassendi’s od pév or 
insert an ov after ods wév. The -ovs ods, the similarity with ov, and 
the possible palaeographical confusion between ods and ws might 
be the cause of the trouble, if trouble there be. I repeat that I do 
not see how anyone can easily attain the state of certainty that 
DeWitt exhibits. As for the scholium’s ¢idoAwv, I half-heartedly 
assume that that is proleptie. 

One last word on Cic., N.D., I, 49. I agree with DeWitt that 
species here equals ¢iSos—a pretty good hint that Cicero is here, 
as in the case of ad numerum, translating a Greek source fairly 
literally. I agree, too, that the ad deos should be retained, even 
though this makes us assume an unmentioned corresponding efflux 
of atoms. Ad eos would leave us in about the same difficulties, and 
a dits is too violent an emendation. 

The last two chapters, The New Virtues, and Extension, Sub- 
mergence, and Revival, are too suggestive and wide-ranging for sum- 
mary here. Neither do I think it would be specially profitable to 
raise questions about some of the “ Epicurean virtues ”—that sect 
would sometimes seem to have them all and indeed something of a 
monopoly—nor to quibble over specific proposals of Epicurean influ- 
ence in, say, the New Testament or to query Julius Caesar’s par- 
tiality to Epicureanism, or the like. These chapters illustrate fairly 
well the book’s virtues and drawbacks. The suggestions are stimu- 
lating, the material is well covered, the texts are dealt with honestly, 
and the right points are brought up. On the other hand, there is a 
good deal of “special pleading,’ sources seem to be praised or 
damned as they support or weaken DeWitt’s theses, and in general 
I feel that he over-confidently reconstructs with apostolie fervor a 
whole philosophical system with precision and detail out of what is, 
after all, quite meager and very often debatable evidence. 


J. P. Exper. 


HarvaRp UNIVERSITY. 


Apokrimata. Decisions of Septimius Severus on Legal Matters. 
Text, Translation, and Historical Analysis by WiuLiam Linn 
WESTERMANN. Legal Commentary by A. ARTHUR SCHILLER. 
Pp. x + 110; 1 folding plate. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1954. $5.00. 


It is a very curious papyrus which is presented to the publie in 
connection with the 200th Anniversary Celebration of Columbia Uni- 
versity. It was acquired in 1930 and attracted the attention of 
Professor Westermann immediately. Reading offered little difficulty. 


| 
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The writing is a good semi-bookhand of about A.D. 200, legible 
except where the rather elegant letters are ambiguous, while the 
papyrus is little damaged by cracking or the activity of worms. On 
the other hand, the nature of the document was less clear. Professor 
Leopold Wenger was consulted, but the commentary remained incom- 
plete. In the present edition, Westermann’s comments are placed 
first, then those of Professor Schiller, and the edition has a dual 
aspect. Both editors command high respect, and the fact that they 
do not always agree is a testimony to the difficulties which the 
papyrus offers. 

The nature and date of the text are made clear by the heading, 
which reads, in its original form: “ Copies of the responsa (dazo- 
kpiwata) posted in the Stoa of the Gymnasium, Year 8, Phamenoth 
18.” Later hands added “In Alexandria,’ and squeezed into the 
little space between the heading and the body of the text the full 
name and titles of the Emperors Septimius and Caracalla. 

The thirteen responsa or decisions follow in individual paragraphs, 
each preceded by the name of the petitioner in the dative case, and 
separated in two instances by remarks: “ Likewise published in the 
same Stoa,” and “ Likewise.” In each case, the decision is very 
brief and assumes a knowledge of the original petition. Usually it is 
possible to see at least what the petition concerned, although the 
reply “ To the Aurelii Artemidorus and Anoubion and others: Com- 
ply with the opinions rendered” is not very enlightening. This 
may be, actually, merely a statement of the maxim “ Stare decisis et 
quieta non movere,” as the denial of a suit. 

Schiller finds that the text supports Wileken’s reconstruction of 
the process of publishing imperial decisions. We know from numer- 
ous examples the form of the imperial subscriptio, the answer to an 
epistula: “Imperator 8 to X,” followed by the decision in brief 
form. It is clear that this list of dzoxpipara consists, in effect, of 
subscriptiones stripped of the original epistulae and the name of the 
emperor. What, however, was the purpose of the scribe or his em- 
ployer in taking down this list of partly unintelligible decisions on 
various subjects, addressed to various persons, embodying it in this 
relatively calligraphie and seemingly complete document, and sending 
or taking it down to the Fayum, where, presumably, the papyrus 
was found? 

It seems difficult to suppose that the official publication of the 
emperor’s judicial activity can have been anything less than com- 
plete. The original petitions, in letter form, were exposed in a 
public place for a certain number of days, each with its answer 
written below it in the form of a subscription. It was the privilege 
of the petitioners, who were not admitted to the imperial presence, 
to make for themselves, or more probably to have made for them by 
an officially licensed copyist, a copy of all or any part of the docu- 
ments in their case, to preserve and present to lower officials in evi- 
dence of their rights or privileges. But no petitioner would have 
wanted tne answers to others’ petitions; while, without the full state- 
ment of the facts in any case, such subscriptions as are here assem- 
bled must have lacked general interest. 

Schiller suggests that the document is the work of a scribe who 
was interested in examples of official language, “ governmentese,” so 
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that he also might write the jargon of the imperial chancery. It is 
entirely possible. One may think as well of professional scribes 
copying such decisions, either for their own information or use, or 
to sell to such interested parties as might wish to have them. The 
writing, it must be remembered, is not that of a man making a 
document for his own use only; it is not only legible but decorative. 
Presumably there would always be persons coming to the stalls of 
the copyists after a day’s session of the emperor and his group, and 
they might as well be sold a clean copy of a number of decisions 
as one of their own case only. Such documents as this, reporting 
the activities of a day of court, would be reproduced in a scriptorium 
by dictation, and sold to all interested. The immediately unneces- 
sary inclusion of “In Alexandria” and of the names of the em- 
perors involved occurred later, when they were no longer obvious. 

This, to me, is the likeliest explanation of the document, although 
it is, perhaps, possible to suspect something more interesting. Col- 
lections of legal precedents are well known among the papyri, 
notably the Gnomon of the Idios Logos, much resembling the Colum- 
bia papyrus in style of writing, and probably not far distant in 
date. Another is Papyrus Halensis 1, the so-called Scaupara. Can 
these dzoxpivara actually have been assembled as diKkawpara or 
documentary proofs of various legal positions? I do not think that 
the thing is impossible. Even in the obscure condition of several of 
the decisions, it is possible to see a certain relevance among them. 
Four of the thirteen concern inheritance (VII, VIII, XII, and 
XIII), three concern loans or payments (IV, V, X). One concerns 
a statute of limitations on penalties (I), one the affairs of a tax- 
collector (XI), one exemption from liturgies (IX), one something 
to do with inspections (VI). That is eleven of the thirteen, and the 
other two, including the “stare decisis” reply in III, are not irre- 
concilable with the theory that the whole body of decisions was 
intended to apply to the problem of the estate of a tax-farmer, 
complicated by loans and mortgages contracted by his wife in the 
attempt to free the estate from its obligations to the government. 
Obviously it may be regarded as unduly fortuitous that decisions on 
precisely these points should have been delivered to a wide variety 
of persons on the same day; but, while obvious difficulties lie in 
the way of this explanation, it would make very acceptable sense 
of the existing papyrus, which the editors found almost inexplicable. 

I would add some notes on points of detail, in supplement to a 
brilliant edition of an important papyrus by two of our leading 
scholars in the field. 


Line 2. It would be natural to understand refévrwy as meaning 
the answers “ delivered” by the emperor in the Stoa, except that the 
verb zpoeréOn is used in the parallel passage in line 21. 

Line 5. The problem of the Roman citizenship of Ulpius Hera- 
clanus (cf. p. 50) would be most easily resolved, I should think, by 
the supposition that he was a veteran. Military service would explain 
also his alias Callinicus. 

Lines 13-17. Reading of the name of the petitioner as KiA.[. . ]&s 
is awkward. The first three letters and the last two are clear enough, 
and the last makes real difficulty, for sigma as the ending of a dative 
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singular is impossible. It might be possible to read KuwAmr<o), 
assuming a slip in writing. The name is well known in Egypt. As 
to the doxpia itself, I should disagree in translation with both 
editors. The structure of the sentence domep . . . d&wois, oUTws .. . 
xeAevou does not support the translation of éomep as “ Since” (p. 17) 
or “ Inasmuch as” (p. 56). The notion is certainly parallel: “ Just 
as you are wrong in asking cancellation of the sale of the mortgages, 
so the prefect will direct that you recover possession of the proper- 
ties which are held forcibly without legal agreement.” The petitioner 
had asked recovery both of tzo6jxa: which had been sold in settle- 
ment of the obligation and of other property which was being held 
illegally. The emperor reminded him that legality would hold in 
both cases. 

Line 18. The names are Arabic, the first to be read as [ Ma ]@aAyz;, 
“ Maidservant of Al-Ga.” The name has occurred at Bosra, as my 
colleague Professor Ingholt points out (Enno Littmann, Nabataean 
Inscriptions from the Southern Haurén [Princeton University 
Archaeological Expeditions to Syria, IV, A, 1914], p. 62, no. 79) ; 
it is possible that Ga was an astral deity. The name would be 
written more properly as ’Auafady7, but omission of the alpha is 
common in such formations. Mathalge’s father was ’ApBpnAos (Amr- 
El, “ Order of El”), and her son *ABSoudvyos (for ’*ABSopudAxos), 
“Servant of the King.” 

Line 21. The first word in the line is written .[a:], presumably as 
an accidental error; read K[ai]. 

Line 26. Read for Siaroy7, not “ Sueces- 
sion ” is the sense required. 

Lines 29-31. The editors’ difficulties with these lines concern the 
parenthesis. “It is not right to expel from possession the heirs 
whose names are written (in the will) kai ai 
A€ywvrat.” It is necessary, and seems perfectly possible, to read 
xav, thus accounting for the subjunctive mood of Aéywvrar and get- 
ting rid of the parenthesis as such (an awkward affair in a lan- 
guage which used no punctuation). I suspect that the infinitive may 
be read as a[a|nAdoOar or something similar, so that the whole 
sentence means: “ Persons designated as heirs who have taken pos- 
session of the inheritance are not to be ousted, even if the wills them- 
selves are faulty.” Here again the emperor showed himself unwilling 
to disturb existing arrangements: “Stare decisis et quieta non 
movere.” 

Line 42, The emperor’s order to prevent persons paying in money 
rather than grain looks like a recognition of the shaky state of the 
currency. In an inflation, it would be cheaper to settle obligations to 
the government or to individuals in money rather than in goods. A 
Yale papyrus shows the emperor collecting supplies for the eastern 
armies at precisely this time. 

Lines 46-51. Complaint had been made both against Comon and 
against the tax-farmer Apion. The pretorian prefect would judge 
the former. The latter would be called before the prefect of Egypt 
“to see if he were not a party to the charge against Comon ”—ei 
kowwvi tov éevkAnulalrwv .. . duxalo]ryv. 
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Lines 53-6. Another instance of “stare decisis.” “ Not having 
taken up your paternal inheritance and not having a plea of youth 
under the law of sales, you still (reading ér for the impossible ézi) 
come forward with the claim that the property has been forfeited. 
Disallowed.” 

Line 57. Another Arabic name, to be read ’A[B8]eAdOy. The rest 
of the line, OKAIPENOY, is apparently the patronymic, although I 
know of no precise parallels. (Here again I have to thank Professor 
Ingholt and Miss Florence E. Day for help.) The root ‘QR is 
common to the west Semitic languages. The meaning is “ root,” 
with the verbal notion of “rooting out,” “exterminating.” Hebrew, 
Safaitic, and Thamudenic have names from this source with the 
general notion: “ May he (the child, or the god in whose protection 
the child is placed) uproot his enemies.” ’*Oxaip— would be the 
normal diminutive form, and difficulty is furnished only by the -EN- 
suffix, which should be —AN— or —ON-. 

In conelusion, it remains only to thank the editors for their good 
offices.t Schiller is a well-known authority on ancient law, and his 
legal commentary is thorough and reliable. Westermann’s death 
saddened the world of papyrology last year, and it is weleome that 
his scientific Nachlass continues to appear. As I write this, his long- 
awaited “Slave Systems of Greek and Roman Antiquity” is 
announced. 

C. Braprorp WELLES. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 


J. C. KamerBEEK. The Plays of Sophocles. Commentaries, Part I, 
The Ajax. English translation by H. Schreuder, revised by 
A. Parker. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1953. Pp. ix + 261. 


With this study of the Ajax Professor Kamerbeek has launched 
an impressive enterprise, a full series of detailed commentaries 
covering the extant plays of Sophocles, to be accompanied, in time, 
with a freshly edited text. As slightly over fifty years have passed 
since Sir Richard Jebb’s comprehensive editions of the seven plays 
were issued and none have appeared to replace them, this new 
series of commentaries is bound to be viewed with high hopes and 
keen interest. There is perhaps too something especially opportune 
for the mid-twentieth century—at least in this country—in having 
this first volume be upon the Ajax. Again men of high and inde- 
pendent talent are having their troubles making peace with the 
world; and all too often the world of opinion is having its troubles 
making its peace with them. 

This first volume comprises a short preface explaining the absence 
of a text to accompany the commentary; a list of some 92 preferred 
readings for a text; a crisp introduction which outlines the editor’s 
general view of the play and upholds the arguments for an early 
date of composition (between 449 and 446 B.C.); and the com- 


1 Cf. the reedition of the document with many corrections by Schiller 
and H. C. Youtie in Chronique d@ Egypte, XXX (1955), pp. 327-45. 
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mentary proper, extending for a luxurious 242 pages as it treats 
the play scene by scene and line by line. The production is hand- 
some, but it must also be said that the contents are most curiously 
uneven. They include often a fine sensitivity to the vibrant language 
of the Ajax and many perceptive insights into other detailed fea- 
tures of the play. The editor shows familiarity with a wide range of 
previous scholarship and applies it aptly, especially on philological 
matters. His analysis of the play is judicious and reflects an admir- 
able clarity of mind. But, with all these qualities as genuine assets of 
the work, they are far from being consistently maintained within it. 
Moreover, whereas the editor probes acutely into many local details 
of the play, not much effort is made to penetrate some of the major 
problems which the structure of the Ajax has posed for critically 
minded scholars. Neither, then, on the score of the general place 
which there is to be filled by a thorough, fresh, scholarly commentary 
covering the Sophoclean plays+ nor in his treatment of this so often 
briliant and perplexing play, has the editor given us an unmixed 
gain in this first offering of the series. 

The work, however, asks and, in important respect, merits close 
consideration. It may be well here, then, to survey the kinds of 
material which it affords under three headings of increasing gen- 
eralization: questions of text, interpretative detail, and the inelu- 
sive point of view toward the play. 


(1) Questions of text: The editor expresses at the outset general 
agreement with Turyn’s recent studies of the manuscript tradition,? 
albeit they have led him to postpone and revise his initial intent of 
offering a eritically edited text of each play as part of each volume 
in the series. The reader is directed to the Oxford Classical Text 
(ed. A. C. Pearson, 1934), at least for the time being. In the 92 
instances where the editor offers a different reading, it is almost 
always to adhere more closely to the manuscripts and especially the 
older ones (e.g., in lines 45, 61, 167-72, 179, ete.). An especially 
tidy example of this conservatism is the saving of the manuscripts’ 
reading for 168-70, where the meter is healed without emendation, 
simply by recognizing the coincidence of a metrical and syntactical 
pause after aiyuziov:. In 516 the pressure to save manuscripts’ kai 
aX’ poipa against the usual substitutions is more forced. 
A shift of thought and printed dash is called for after pyrép’, so 
that Teemessa, conscious of the provocation her words might give, 
hesitates in mid-sentence and shifts the blame for the ruin of her 
home and parents from Ajax to Moira. As here, most of the list of 


*For the Ajaw Jebb’s is the last exhaustive commentary in English 
and dates from 1896, The last comparable commentary on the play in 
German is nearly a decade older, A. Nauck’s 9th edition (Berlin, 1888). 
In Italy in recent years the Ajax has been more fortunate, with the 
commentaries and texts from M. Untersteiner (Milan, 1934), V. de Falco 
(3rd ed., Milan, 1950), and G. Ammendola (Turin, 1953). The latter 
two can claim no special distinction. Untersteiner’s edition is of a higher 
order and is to be valued both for its methodological thoroughness and 
for provocative critical acumen. 

* Alexander Turyn, Studies in the Manuscript Tradition of the 
Tragedies of Sophocles (Urbana, 1952). 
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preferred readings involve an enlivened sense of emotional tone 
rather than radical alterations of sense, against the OCT. Unfortu- 
nately the presentation is not entirely consistent. Nvé is personified 
in 660, an idea which is surely fitting in its context, and so is @avare 
(with Jebb, but without credit to him) in 854. But since these two 
are listed as preferred readings, it is strange that @drs in 173 and 
Moipa in 516 are not; the commentary, when it gets to them, argues 
for personification. The citing of previous scholarly authorities for 
accepted emendations is also rendered erratic by omissions. And 
somehow the entire note on 1011 argues for the reading ‘Aews yeAav 
(MS L); yet, it has failed to receive an imprimatur. In the opinion 
of this reviewer conservatism on matters of the Sophoclean text is 
both sound on principle and intrinsically rewarding. Kamerbeek 
helps to demonstrate this. We are entitled, however, to expect more 
care in the editor’s presentation of his materials and a closer rapport 
between the preferred readings and the pertinent sections of com- 
mentary. 


(2) Interpretative detail: Still leaving to one side the major 
theses which undergird Kamerbeek’s specific interpretations, one 
finds that the editor renders the most notable service within the 
latter—i. e., in his detailed treatment of the words, phrases, speeches, 
and specific actions which make up the drama. The line-by-line 
commentary occupies almost the entire volume and affords a wealth 
of illuminating and provocative insights. A review can only suggest 
a few of its features and illustrate them briefly. 

An admirable sensitiveness to the nuances of meaning which are 
established by the poet’s choice of word and phrasing is certainly one 
important contribution, especially when it stands against the rather 
strictly denotative approach Jebb took to the language. Thus on lines 
735-6 Kamerbeek observes the underlying image of yoking and re- 
marks on the ominous suggestiveness the image bears as an echo 
of line 123, while it is seen that yéas too may here bear a sinister 
undertone. In 647 and again 676, the chiastic syntax is aptly seen 
to be the verbal analogue of Ajax’s theme: the endless change and 
exchange of all things under Time. Many similar verbal apercus are 
studded through the commentary. Suffice it here to cite the notes on 
216, 282, 485, 859, 1030, 1037. 

Often too the editor points up succinctly the emotional values 
which accrue to given phrases from their context. The comment on 
532 is typical— éy roicde trois xaxoiow: Ajax refers to his own 
madness. The dialogue assumes a poignant character just because 
it deals with that which neither wishes to call by name.” Again, on 
1077, as Menelaus moralizes, Kamerbeek fittingly observes, “ The 
tragical theme of 131 sqq. has a coarse note here and comes from an 
insincere and derisive mouth (xév yevvyon péya).” The atten- 
tion paid to the stage action and its import also merits special men- 
tion. So far as stage machinery is concerned, the editor rejects 
Pickard-Cambridge’s dismissal of the eccyclema from the fifth cen- 
tury theatre * and seems to assume a fixed stage-building upon which 
some kind of movable panels were placed to indicate first the setting 


3A, W. Pickard Cambridge, The Theatre of Dionysus in Athens (Ox- 
ford, 1946), pp. 100-22. 
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of a barrack and then the change to a remote spot near a grove 
(p. 168). However this may have been, it is toward more demon- 
strable interactions between visual and verbal aspects of presenta- 
tion that the commentary directs a more arresting regard. See, for 
example, the comments on 351-3, on 874, and 1171-2, dealing with 
Ajax’s second appearance, the epiparodos, and the parallelism be- 
tween the family group near the end and its earlier stance (545 ff.). 

The commentary offers, then, a wealth of sensitively conceived, 
detailed explanation and interpretation for a study of the Ajax. Yet, 
here too the lights of illumination flicker. Thus, next to nothing is 
made of the sword in Ajax’s hand when he steps forth to speak of 
change and reconciliation (646 ff.). This impressive detail of the 
physical action has recently received more effective consideration in 
Linforth’s treatment of the episode.* Similarly in such comments as 
those on 132-3 and 1389-92, the editor’s reading of emotional tone 
tends to vitiate the confidence it elsewhere may invite. In the latter 
instance he seems to maintain that Teucer’s curse is not vindictive, 
though heretofore Teucer has been anything but dispassionate. In 
the former and far more crucial case, the words with which Athena 
ends the prologue, to term the lines “ devoid of import” quite cer- 
tainly avoids the issue; nor does it help to have Electra, 1505-8 cited 
as comparably meaningless. Orestes’ brutal words seem to some of 
us far from meaningless. Again, there are lapses—sometimes quite 
curious ones—in the editor’s attention to the verbal imagery and 
effective connotations of the language—e.g., in his treatment of 
lines 51-2 (especially as concerns the disease metaphor in dynxécrov) 
and of the phrase rov pndev in 1231.° On a larger scale, the handling 
of the yeAav-motif is indicative. While Kamerbeek (on 267) recog- 
nizes the laugh of scorn to be a “ leit-motif of the drama,” the pos- 
sible functions of such a motif are never explored. Obviously it is a 
significant factor in the play, for it has been cast to catch our ear 
again and again, carrying into the penultimate turn of the action 
(1043). Is it too much to suggest that the reiterated expectation of 
mockery voiced by Ajax and his followers sustains a memory of that 
broad and compassionate understanding which Odysseus has in fact 
exhibited, in place of mocking laughter, when invited to vaunt over 
Ajax? For the final turn he is to stand forward again to exhibit an 
understanding far beyond Teucer’s expectation (1382), but not 
beyond ours, for we have steadily been reminded of it. 


(3) The comprehensive interpretation: The commentary form, 
proceeding for the most part line by line, is manifestly a restricted 
vehicle in which to express a synoptic or effectively organic inter- 
pretation of a play. That the latter is not much Kamerbeek’s interest 
may be reflected in the fact that he devotes less than 17 pages to 
stating such an interpretation. Yet unmistakably a point of view 
toward what the play is and is about underlies many aspects of the 


“Ivan M. Linforth, “ Three Scenes in Sophocles’ Ajax,” Univ. of Cali- 
fornia Publ. in Classical Philology, XV (1954), pp. 10-11, p. 16. 

*There are also regrettable failures in the commentary to acknowl- 
edge debts to previous scholars. E.g., the interpretation of lines 257-8 
1s almost certainly derived from Untersteiner, op. cit., where Jebb’s 
interpretation of the storm simile is effectively corrected. 
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commentary, and it is well that he has sketched out in the Introduc- 
tion at least the general outlines of his view. In the light of a 
succinet résumé of the earlier literary history of Ajax, which covers 
the known ground expeditiously (pp. 1-6), Sophocles is seen to have 
derived the most complicated version out of past treatments. He 
has done so in order to give full dimensions to a dramatic interpre- 
tation of the hero as one in whom “offense and greatness spring 
from the same root.” The character of Ajax, then, is the center of 
the poet’s concern. In him we also see the poet’s fascination with 
the hero “ who exceeds the bounds set to man, is annihilated, and in 
his annihilation finds the confirmation of his greatness” (p. 8). It 
is irrelevant to look for theological consistency, and the hybris-issue 
as such is secondary. (The relative prominence of the latter is 
“ Aeschylean ” and a sign of an early date of composition—p. i6.) 
Athena marks the bounds set to man. Ajax exceeds these bounds, 
but his death is not so much punishment for hybris. Instead, the 
play invests Ajax’s suicide with two-fold achievement. In the first 
place, the suicide gains the hero the recognition of his tiyy by his 
rivals which it requires, whereas otherwise it could scarcely have 
been saved. Second, and the commentary (pp. 133-4) is relatively 
expansive on this point, Ajax’s speech on Time and universal change 
sets the hero against the order of the universe to the end, so that he 
carries the dignity of a supreme and clear-minded refusal to submit.® 
But while Ajax thus saves his heroic honor by suicide, this “ honor 
exists in the world only in the recognition of others.” The play’s 
final 555 lines dramatize this matter of due recognition, completing 
as it were the hero’s honor. And, so considered, the play is more 
remarkable for its coherence than for the lack of unity sometimes 
charged against it. 

In the view of this reviewer, there is wisdom in this interpretation, 
but not enough. In almost every part it reflects important elements 
that are in the play; at the same time it slides readily by others 
which are no less integral but which do not bear, perhaps, quite such 
simple lucidity. Thus next to the very powerful portrayal of Ajax’s 
“self ” which indubitably is the major pivot of the action, the shift 
of agents and new swing given to the action a little less than two- 
thirds through its course is the major dramatic fact of the play. It 
has been also a major crux for interpretation and should at least 
be respected as such.” Instead, the problem has been glossed over 


6° Except for C. M. Bowra’s effort to turn the evidence otherwise, in 
Sophoclean Tragedy (Oxford, 1944), pp. 139-43, it would not be neces- 
sary to note that Kamerbeek builds a good case in his detailed notes for 
regarding this speech (646-92) as planned deception—deception designed, 
that is, to mislead Teecmessa and the Chorus. It remains an issue 
whether Ajax is defying the cosmos even as he apprehends its order, as 
Kamerbeek maintains, or whether he may not have reached a point of 
understanding where he is in ultimate harmony with it. For a recent 
study which argues for the highest achievement of sophrosyne see again 
Linforth, op. cit., pp. 16-20. Cf. also Untersteiner, op. cit., p. 40, for a 
similar but less absolute view of the hero’s accomplishment in this 
speech. 
PS See Untersteiner, op. cit., pp. 71-3 for a convenient summary of 
earlier efforts to deal with the problem. Masqueray in the subsequent 
Budé text, Sofocle, I (Paris, 1946), be it noted, advanced the most 
reductive view: the play is just badly composed. 
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and the structure of the play, quite probably, has been seriously 
misread. For instance, the notion that honors are required to com- 
plete the hero’s honor is certainly in the latter part of the play 
(e. g.. 1166-7), but it is not finally in terms of accorded reputation 
that the poet leads the issue of burial out from dispute. The 
“unity ” must lie deeper. Indeed, just as “face” and “ name” were 
important to Ajax, so it is the narrow mind of Agamemnon near the 
end which is concerned with “ recognition,” the qualities others may 
accord him for better or worse (e.g., 1362). In marked contrast 
Odysseus simply claims three things for Ajax: that he had been 
both remarkably serviceable and noble in his life; that to disgrace 
the bodies of such is to violate divine laws; and, in a teliing reminder 
of the prologue, 121 ff., that humanity is due in the face of hu- 
manity’s common prospect. This terminal development may also, 
more broadly, serve to confirm what numerous other readers of the 
play have felt—namely, that the play is not wholly Ajax’s play, or 
at least that Odysseus is considerably more fundamental to whatever 
is the author’s central concern than Kamerbeek allows.® 

The rather externalized but certainly lucid view toward the play’s 
unity which he offers is reflected in his treatment of at least two 
critical pragmata besides those of the last third. As perhaps sug- 
gested, the action with Athena and Odysseus in the prologue is only 
loosely related to what follows, more or less as context for the hero’s 
passion. Subsequently, the introduction of Calchas’ warning, which 
surely is contrived with just such ironic tardiness as to demand 
attention, evokes a provocatively clipped suggestion that we are 
facing “theological casuistry” (p. 152). Otherwise it passes as 
filling out the picture of the hero’s personality and attitude toward 
the gods (e.g., p. 154). Aristotle reminds us in the Poetics that a 
hero does not make a play (1450 a 15 ff., 1451 a 16 ff.) ; the still more 
critical consideration is the action and especially the arrangement of 
the actions (tiv tov If this applies to con- 
struction, it must also apply for interpretation. The editor’s eye, 
however, if influenced by the Poetics at all, is guided instead by the 
famous section on the tragic hero. 

It must be clear that this reviewer regards the Ajax both to be 
more profound and more complex than does Kamerbeek. In empha- 
sizing what seem to me serious deficiencies in this study, both of 
interpretation and of presentation, the intent has not, however, been 
to undermine the effort. This book, I repeat, offers much that is 
worth close attention for a student of the Ajax and of Sophocles. 
But even Io needed the gadfly to get to Egypt and glory, and Kamer- 
beek has at least the lengths and depths of six more plays to traverse. 


Rosert F. GOHEEN. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


*Cf. H. D. F. Kitto, Greek Tragedy (2nd ed., London, 1950), pp. 118- 
23; F. J. H. Letters, Sophocles (London, 1953), pp. 66, 132 ff.; Unter- 
steiner, op. cit., pp. 20-7, 54. Each of these fairly recent studies reads 
these facts, together with the forward and backward swing given to the 
action, more accurately, I believe, then does Kamerbeek with his concen- 
tration upon the tragic hero. The first two are quite probably, however, 
“harder” on Ajax than is warranted by his great moments in the 
center of the play. 
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Ertore Lepore. Il Princeps Ciceroniano e gli ideali politici della 
tarda repubblica. Napoli, Istituto Italiano per gli Studi Storici, 
1954. Pp. 448. 2500 lire. 


Cicero’s political theory, and particularly his concept of the prin- 
ceps, have been subjected to intensive study since Cardinal Mai pub- 
lished the palimpsest fragments of the De Republica in 1822. The 
first chapter of Lepore’s book surveys previous works and concludes 
that they afford two main points of view. Heinze, “ Ciceros ‘ Staat’ 
usw.” in Hermes, LIX (1924), was the chief proponent of the view 
that Cicero presented the traditional ideals of the senatorial aris- 
tocracy with no monarchical overtones. The alternative view is that 
Cicero attempted to graft onto the senatorial mixed constitution a 
monarchical chief of state. This last interpretation has two sub- 
aspects. Reizenstein, “ Die des Prinzipats usw.” in Gétt. Nachr., 
phil.-hist. K1., 1917, Heft 3, argued that Cicero’s theory of the 
princeps was directly and consciously a model for the Augustan 
principate. However, the bulk of adherents of the monarchical posi- 
tion have followed Meyer, Caesars Monarchie usw. (eds. 1-3, 1918/ 
22) who distinguished the Ciceronian princeps from the Augustan 
as representing an aristocratic leader of the type represented by 
Pompey rather than a real monarch like Caesar. Lepore ranges 
himself with this last sub-group. 

These different views reduce themselves in the end largely to 
questions of emphasis. Mommsen saw the imperium as the primary 
basis of Augustus’ power and therefore regarded his principate as 
monarchical and different from the Ciceronian ideal. The exalta- 
tion of auctoritas by such more recent scholars as von Premerstein, 
Syme, Grant, and Magdelain attaches Augustus more closely to re- 
publican, if not to Ciceronian, traditions. The present reviewer has 
sought to steer a middle course between these two emphases and to 
interpret the Augustan principate as a sincere attempt to com- 
promise between republican tradition, based on the theory of the 
mixed constitution as developed by Polybius and Cicero, and the 
need for executive unity of control over the empire. Both the 
imperium and the auctoritas were important, not to mention such 
other elements as the tribunician power and the religious position of 
Augustus. If Augustus did not consciously model his principate on 
Cicero’s theory, as he may well have done, he surely conformed its 
republican and traditional “aspects to the senatorial ideals which 
Cicero expressed. 

Lepore justifies a reéxamination of this already much probed 
problem on the ground that previous treatments have been too re- 
stricted in their approach and concentrated on one or another of its 
various facets, such as the relation of Cicero’s theory to the con- 
temporary political scene or its abstract and theoretical character. 
As a result Cicero appears in them either as a reactionary spokesman 
for an outmoded aristocracy, or as an impractical visionary whose 
program could not possibly stem the collapse of the republic, or as 4 
genial prophet of the future. Lepore therefore undertakes to show 
that Cicero’s theory of the princeps reflects its author’s reaction to 
the contemporary political scene and was inspired both by the re- 
publican ideal of libertas and by Cicero’s own concept of humanitas. 
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Lepore describes three stages in the development of Cicero’s politi- 
cal theory. During his consulship, Cicero found support against 
Catiline in the agreement of the senatorial and equestrian groups. 
Though this concordia ordinum began as a practical political move to 
rally the propertied interests against the revolutionaries under 
Catiline, Cicero generalized it as a political ideal of harmony in 
the state under the leadership of the best. The experience of the 
five years after 63 B.C., culminating in Cicero’s exile and recall, led 
him to see that the alliance of senators and knights could only 
succeed with popular support. He therefore argued that the con- 
cordia ordinum could succeed only with the agreement of all right- 
minded citizens, the consensus omnium bonorum. Finally, Cicero 
came to realize that the Roman political system made it possible for 
ambitious leaders to command power by control of public or military 
opinion. To prevent the perversion of the state by false leaders, he 
felt that within the governing classes one or more men of outstand- 
ing wisdom and respect should control the general course of politics 
by their auctoritas. Lepore argues that Cicero at first envisaged 
such a person or persons simply as moderator and guider, moderator 
aut gubernator, of affairs but ultimately as more directly supervisor 
or director of the commonwealth, procurator aut rector rei publicae. 

Cicero’s program throughout its development had the practical 
aim of correcting the weaknesses of the republican government. Of 
these the two most significant were the failure of the aristocracy to 
measure up to the ideal of the mixed constitution, as expressed in 
the concordia ordinum, and the emergence of false leaders. Cicero’s 
concept of the mixed constitution and of the dignity and authority 
of the princeps are inspired by his optimistic faith in human nature 
at its best, his humanitas, and by his conviction that if the state were 
run for the best interests of all, if the res publica were truly a 
commonwealth or res populi, then libertas would be attained. 
Liberty meant for him not lack of restraint but independence from 
arbitrary control and the possibility of realizing full individual moral 
responsibility. In a genuine res publica, individual moral responsi- 
bility would express itself by support of the wisdom of the disin- 
terested aristocracy and its leaders. Real equality did not mean 
that everybody should count alike but was proportional, assigning 
to each his proper function. While, of course, Lepore realizes that 
these views derive directly from Plato, Aristotle, and other Greek 
philosophers, he does argue that Cicero attached more importance 
than did his predecessors to the relation between libertas and hu- 
manitas, between political freedom and moral responsibility. 

In his later years, Cicero based his own political position on 
friendship, amicitia, and on mediocritas, a middle way between the 
extremes of senatorial conservatism and one-man power. Though 
for him both Pompey and Caesar were false leaders, he found 
Caesar more unacceptable because, despite personal friendship, he 
completely disagreed with Caesar’s political aims. Thus, after the 
assassination of the “tyrant,” he at last could himself step forward 
as the princeps et auctor libertatis, the true leader whose authority 
would lead the senate along the path of liberty. Lepore concludes 
that the Ciceronian theory of the princeps was as much moral as 
political. It established a new ideal of the relation between the 
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citizen and the state, according to which the individual realized his 
moral responsibility through political activity. Though the theory 
originated in the practical need for reforming the aristocracy and 
ensuring wise leadership to save the republic, the ultimate test of its 
validity is not whether or not it could have succeeded in preserving 
the republic but in this new ideal of civil liberty as an expression of 
individual responsibility. 

Lepore has collected and discussed every phrase in Cicero which 
bears on the theory of the princeps. His index of passages covers 
thirteen pages of fairly small type in double columns. He also pro- 
vides an index of proper names and major terms. The book is not 
an easy one to read. It is verbose and somewhat repetitive. Neither 
the course of the argument nor the transitions nor the conclusions are 
clearly and succinctly marked. Scholars will find Lepore’s considera- 
tion of individual passages and his general opinions valuable. But 
students and lay readers can find Cicero’s political theory more 
clearly and directly stated elsewhere. Moreover, the novelty in Le- 
pore’s interpretation does not lie in his anaylsis of the words of 
Cicero but in his interpretation. Ancient political theory did indeed 
regard ethics and politics as part of one philosophical whole. How- 
ever, Lepore’s argument that Cicero’s political ideal is ultimately 
one of the moral responsibility of the free individual towards the 
state appears to interpret Cicero’s words in terms of the author’s 
own attitude towards contemporary politics. The concept of indi- 
vidual moral responsibility is more Christian than classical and came 
into modern politics through the Protestant attack on Catholic 
authoritarianism. Plato did indeed see the political character of the 
state as the moral character of the individual writ large. One can 
therefore find in his political virtues of wisdom, courage, and tem- 
perance as subsumed in justice elements of moral responsibility. But 
essentially, moral responsibility depends on the Christian theory of 
free-will and the problem of its relation to divine omnipotence. The 
Protestants in theology and the rationalists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in politics believed that the individual, freed from the re- 
straints of dogma and ignorance, would naturally seek the right. 
This optimistic faith in human nature is basic to the theory of 
western democracy today. But it may be questioned whether Cicero, 
for all his hwmanitas, was the first modern liberal. 


Mason Hammonn. 
Harvard UNIVERSITY. 


CHARLES SINGER, KE. J. Houmyarp, A. R. editors. A History 
of Technology, I: From Early Times to Fall of Ancient Km- 
pires. Oxford, Clarendon Press; New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 
1954. Pp. lv + 827; 37 pls.; 570 text illus.; 8 maps. $23.55. 

This is a magnificent volume, indeed. Illustrations are excellently 


clear and instructive, text is at once learned and entertaining. Tech- 
nical terms are used sparingly and carefully defined for the benefit 
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of the unscientific reader. As to the scope of the work, there is 
nothing, I believe, that covers anything like the same wide ground. 
The volume is a store of valuable information, from the use of a 
pebble as a hammer by a North-American wasp (p. 1) to the impact 
of Babylonian mathematics on Hellenistic science (p. 802). In be- 
tween we learn of the basic social factors in the development of 
technology, of the technology in the food-collecting societies, of the 
beginning of chemistry and pottery, of the art of building and the 
use of metals, and so on. “ The Preparation for Science ” in writing, 
measuring, and mathematics, bringing us down to the Greek Age, 
concludes the collective work. The names of K. P. Oakley and O. 
Neugebauer, who wrote the first and the last chapter respectively, 
suffice to intimate the competence and quality of contributors. 

Yet, comprehensive and authoritative as it is, the volume is some- 
what disappointing. It is no history. The authors do not treat of a 
single common theme, nor contribute to a common argument. Their 
chapters, which are for the most part very good, just co-exist inside 
the same binding. As the editors candidly state (p. vii), they did 
not give much attention to the definition of technology (“the field 
of how things are commonly done or made, extending it somewhat 
to describe what things are done or made”). To the question what 
history of technology is, or should be, they apparently gave no 
thought at all. It seems as if they just made a list of thirty-one 
chapters, chose some twenty-eight eminent contributors, and let 
everyone strugg gle by himself with his assignment. This kind of 
collaboration, a la Cambridge Ancient History, may go in political 
history where, superficially, at least, as someone said, one damned 
thing just happens after another. But the history of technology, it 
would appear, is that of progress, from the first sledge to the latest 
ear model. By itself, twill weaving is no more important historically 
and, certainly, less exciting than the length of Cleopatra’s nose. 

To begin with the external, there is no common rule on bibliog- 
raphy and reference notes. Some authors dispense with both, some 
thoughtfully give more or less meagre bibliographical hints. The 
editors optimistically think (p. vi) that anyone can find what he 
needs among “many thousands of references” in R. J. Forbes’ 
Bibliographia Antiqua and such. At least the handlists of J. O. 
Lindsay (1950) and of F. Russo (1954) should have been referred 
to. On p. 200, referring to some artifacts found at Jericho and 
elsewhere, V. G. Childe says that the potter’s foot-wheel was already 
invented before 2000 B.C. in Hither Asia. The hypothesis is re- 
peated by another contributor (p. 388), again without reference; 
but disregarded by a third contributor on p. 274. Childe enigma- 
tically says that “ the connexion of these stones with a potter’s wheel 
was not established before 1939.” By whom? Where? Neither in 
the meagre bibliography appended to Childe’s article, where the 
latest quoted paper is from 1934, nor in his New Light ’(1952), nor 
in his latest study on the “ Documents i in the Prehistory of Science ” 
(Cahiers d’histoire mondiale, 1954) was I able to find any reference 
to the anonymous discovery of 1939. 

The various technical topics diseussed in the volume required 
specialized knowledge, and the technicians are naturally not always 
informed of the progress of archaeology. Nobody would blame an 
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ethnographer for speaking of “ Minoan coins” (p. 742), nor the 
authors of the admirable chapter on “ Fine Metal-Work ” for assum- 
ing that no chryselephantine objects from Greece have been pre- 
served (p. 661). But it is regrettable that the history of navigation 
is distorted by the assumption that the Mesopotamian peoples used 
skin floats and such only (p. 736). In fact, a seal of the Jemdet 
Nasr period clearly depicts a sailing boat, ca. 3000 B.C., and a 
terracotta model of a boat with mast, found at Eridu, is probably 
even older by many centuries. See A. Salonen, Die Wasserfahrzeuge 
in Babylonien (1939), pl. III, 4 and S. Lloyd, Sumer, IV (1949), 
pl. 5. Cf. also now J. Pritchard, Ancient Near East in Pictures 
(1954), 104. Speaking of “ Extracting, Smelting and Alloying,” 
R. J. Forbes apparently offers an extract from his Metallurgy in 
Antiquity, which was already out of date at the time of its publica- 
tion in 1950. See its review by R. North, Orientalia, XXIV (1955), 
pp. 77-88. The discreet collaboration of an archaeologist on the 
editorial staff would have eliminated blemishes of this kind. 

The editors state (p. v) that their aim was to provide students of 
technology “with some human and historical background for their 
studies.” For this reason alone, it might be thought, the question 
of sources should have been of paramount importance in this his- 
tory. But there is no chapter (and no sections in relevant chapters) 
dealing with technological theories of the ancient Orient, from 
Sumerian classification lists of minerals, ete. to the idea which, if I 
am not mistaken, was still alive four millennia later, until the eight- 
eenth century of our era, that metals like plants are produced by 
the earth. Cf. J. Lewy, Hebrew Union College Annual, XXIII, 1 
(1950), pp. 384-5. In the present volume the remarkable chemical 
receipts of the Assyrians just figure as evidence that a certain alka- 
line substance was known in Mesopotamia (p. 261). Again, keep- 
ing in mind the stated purpose of the editors, would it not be im- 
portant to tell students of technology and applied science something 
about the value of materials and work in the ancient East? For 
instance, the law of the city of Eshnunna (near Baghdad), promul- 
gated ca. 2000 B.C., established the price ratio 2:3 between erude 
copper (eruwm) and the “ washed copper” (erum-ma-sum), that is 
refined metal, as Albrecht Goetze kindly informs me. Cf. also his 
translation of the text in J. Pritchard’s Near Eastern Texts, p. 161. 
Another point: R. J. Forbes (p. 576) rightly stresses the capital 
fact that Egypt and Mesopotamia lacked fuel necessary for metal- 
working. Yet, if I have not overlooked some item, the technologically 
paramount problem of fuel in the Ancient Near East is nowhere 
dealt with in the volume under review, though we learn incidentally 
(p. 551) that stones of dates were used for charcoal. 

No less surprising is the failure to deal with the efficiency of 
ancient methods of technology. It is true that Lefebvre de Noettes’ 
view on harnessing in the Ancient World is taken over (p. 720) 
and that, for instance, inadequacies of Egyptian masons are empha- 
sized (p. 479). But such remarks again occur haphazardly. In 
Egypt and Mesopotamia bricks were made with straw (p. 461). Is 
the method the same today in these lands? Yes—but that I learn 
from an excellent popular account by Ch. F. Nims, in Biblical Arche- 
ologist, XIII (1950), pp. 22 ff. Was the ancient Egyptian (or 
Mesopotamian) brick as good as the bricks of our houses? A eunei- 
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form tablet of the XVIIth century B.C. gives a cryptographic for- 
mula for making a lead glaze colored with copper. Is the receipt 
good? Cf. W. F. Albright, Vetus Testamentum, Suppl. III 
(1955), p. 12 and L. Woolley, A Forgotten Kingdom, pp. 93-4. 
As early as the First Dynasty the Egyptians possessed copper 
tools, such as saw and chisel. How efficient were these instruments? 
And what about ancient bronze and iron? The classicist remembers 
Polybius’ reference (II, 33) to badly tempered Gallic swords. Bow 
and arrows are often dealt with in the volume. But we never learn 
the range of this weapon in the Ancient Near East. Cf. E. H. Minns, 
Scythians and Greeks (1913), p. 66 and B.v.d. Walle, Chron. 
WEgypte, XXVI (1938), pp. 234 ff. I freely admit that the full 
documentation for many questions raised here is not yet available, 
but it will not be at our elbow until this kind of question receives 
attention. 

In fact, though the editors rightly stress the central importance 
of the Near East (p. vi), its history is rather overshadowed by the 
pre-historic and ethnographic evidence. The domestication of the 
camel is dealt with incidentally in a half-paragraph not free from 
mistakes (p. 706). The correlation of the Assyrian Empire and of 
the expansion of iron is mentioned in one line (p. 648). The plant- 
ing of cotton by Sennacherib is referred to in the chapter on irriga- 
tion (p. 554), forgotten in the chapter on “ Textiles,” and the 
reader is not informed whether cotton became acclimatized in Meso- 
potamia. Cf. G. Goosens, in Mélanges H. Grégoire, IV (1953), pp. 
167 ff. The far advanced art of fortification of the Ancient Near 
Kast is passed over (ef. now I. Yagdin, B. A. 8.0. R., CXXXVII 
[1955], pp. 23 ff.), yet flooding of a country as a war measure is 
oddly described at length (p. 554). For the composite bow we are 
referred to the Eskimo, ete. (p. 163), yet there is a perfect descrip- 
tion of making a bow of this kind in an Ugaritie poem. See H. L. 
Ginsberg, in J. Pritchard’s Near Eastern Texts, p. 151. David’s 
sling is referred to (p. 157), but not Goliath’s armor; yet defensive 
covering had already reached great perfection in the bronze age of 
the Ancient Near East; even horses were sometimes mailed. Cf. 
Ch. Virolleaud, C.R.A.I., 1952, p. 232. But the pre-historic 
weapons, too, are treated in a purely antiquarian manner, by enumer- 
ation. Childe made it probable that sling and arrow originally 
belonged to two different areas of civilization (ef. now J. Neustupsky, 
Arch. Orientalni, XX [1952], pp. 655 ff.), but such historical insights 
do not belong apparently to the history of technology which, however, 
ip place for a detailed description of the Mayan calendar (pp. 

4 ff.). 

Any reader coming to the chapter on “ Discovery, Invention and 
Diffusion,” which, it might be thought, would be the heart of the 
volume, will find little guidance on the problem of convergence and 
borrowing, but an abundance of generalities and even platitudes 
(p. 60: many for us simple facts “ were as remote from the concep- 
tion of early man as the idea of television to Queen Victoria”). 
There is nothing about the traditions of invention among the An- 
cients. No example is given of an invention the origins of which we 
may trace. I think of the alphabet for instance. Most startling is 
the omission of the channels of diffusion. See e.g. V. Childe, New 
Light (1952), pp. 238 ff. I would like to add a significant example: 
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the Uratrians imitated the weapons of their Assyrian enemies. See 
S. M. Baziewa, in Vestnik Drevnei Istorii, 1953, no. 2, pp. 25 ff. 
As to the general problem of the migration of ideas and technology 
see now the brilliant chapter in J. Needham, Science and Civilisation 
in China, I (1954), pp. 226 ff. 

This long comment has been undertaken in no spirit of captious- 
ness. It is rather a tribute to the book’s importance. Perhaps these 
strictures might help the editors to make the next volume, on Greece 
and Rome, even more useful. In any case, every reader of this 
volume will join the editors in expressing thanks to the “ Imperial 
Chemical Industries” for financing the undertaking. 


J. BICKERMAN. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Mario UNTERSTEINER. The Sophists. Translated from the Italian 
by KATHLEEN FREEMAN. Oxford, Blackwell; New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. Pp. xvi + 368. 30s., $6.00. 


This book ? is the second of a series of three planned by Professor 
Untersteiner on the sophistic movement. The first was his La fisi- 
ologia del mito (Milan, 1946), which showed “how sophistie phi- 
losophy could . . . be resolved into an expression of the predomi- 
nance of logos over the myth” (The Sophists, p. vii). The third 
part of the study is to examine “ the cultural aspects of sophistic.” ? 
The present volume is intended as “a study of the sophists rein- 
terpreted from their sources” (ibid.); so that it is only natural 
for the general theme to be almost lost to view, sometimes, in the 
fullness of detail. This theme is always present, however, and 
forms the basis for interpretation of individual men and their views. 
(Sometimes, indeed, it is hard to understand how he ean have arrived 
at particular results except by application of this main idea to the 
available evidence.) 

In spite of their many differences in detail, the sophists agree, 
Untersteiner thinks, in that they “actually pose a single problem 
from which are derived all the variations and the mutual contradiec- 
tions” (p. xv). Their philosophy represents the coming of hu- 
manism; but their problem was not simply the study of man. It 
was the study Xpypata, ovra, ‘ experiences’ of what 
man encounters in the individual, in society and in thought ” (p. xvi). 
That is, they studied not the world of nature in general (like the 
other pre-Socratie philosophers), but man and nature in their dy- 
namic interaction. Further, “ The sophists agree in an anti-idealistie 
concreteness which does not tread the ways of scepticism but rather 
those of a realism and a phenomenalism which do not confine reality 


1 Originally published as J sofisti (Torino, Einaudi, 1949). 
? The author has also published a number of articles on particular 
topics and an edition of the sophistie fragments, with translation, which 
is still incomplete: Sofisti: Frammenti e testimonianze, fase. 1, 2 
(Firenze, La Nuova Italia, 1949). 
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within a dogmatic scheme but allow it to rage in all its contradic- 
tions, in all its tragic intensity, in all the impartiality imposed by 
an intelligibility which will revive the joy in truth” (ibid.). 

As is suggested by this last sentence, Untersteiner sees the essence 
of the sophistic view of man and nature in the perception of anti- 
nomies, ambivalence, “ tragic contradictions ” which in one way or 
another they seek to surmount.® 

Untersteiner’s general interpretation is interesting, and as always 
it is stimulating and valuable to survey a familiar historical land- 
scape from a new point of view; but in the details of its applica- 
tion it seems to be almost completely unsubstantiated by the evi- 
dence. There would be small profit in a full analysis of the argu- 
ment, but one or two examples will illustrate the method. 

The discussion of Protagoras takes its departure from fragment 
Ga (context in Vors.°, 80 Al; Diog. Laert., IX, 51): kai arparos 
Adyous eivat wept TavTos mpadyyaTos 
This seems at first sight to be a statement about “arguments,” and 
we recall that Protagoras was a teacher of rhetoric. This inter- 
pretation seems to be confirmed by other references to this dictum.* 
But Untersteiner translates, “He was the first to maintain that in 
every experience there are two logoi in opposition to each other” 
(p. 19), understanding by “logoi” something much more profound 
than “arguments.” Protagoras takes up a tradition in Greek 
thought, of the recognition of very deep conflicts in reality, an 
“intellectual phenomenon by which things purified into abstract 
ideas become relative and opposed to one another” (p. 21). 

This is perhaps not entirely unfounded, and in any ease not as 
peculiar as his interpretation of the “ man-measure” fragment (80 
Bl: ypnudtev pétpov éoriv dvOpwros, Tov pev ws EoTLY, 
tov S€ ovK dvTwY ws éotw). The many divergent interpretations 
of this sentence usually make out that it reflects some kind or degree 
of relativism, skepticism, or subjectivism. To Untersteiner it means 
that in spite of the contradictions in things (the dvo Adyor), one can 
have certain knowledge, and it represents the conquest of the anti- 
thesis by a new constructive thought. He translates: “Man is the 
master of all experiences, in regard to the ‘ phenomenality’ of what 
is real and the ‘non-phenomenality’ of what is not real” (p. 42). 
(An elaborate excursus, pp. 77-91, attempts—vainly, I think—to 
substantiate this curious interpretation. ) 

What is more, the famous phrase 76 Adyov KpeitTw 
attributed to Protagoras by Aristotle in the Rhetoric (B24, 1402a 
23; Vors.®, 80 A 21), does not mean, for Untersteiner, anything re- 
motely like “ making the weaker argument stronger,” but “to change 
the lesser possibility of knowledge into a greater possibility of 


*Sometimes one seems to hear echoes of Hegelian terminology, as in 
Chapter V (on Gorgias): “The Hellenic genius frequently manifests 
itself when two independent and autonomous intellectual forces find 
themselves convoyed into a single channel, where they collide with the 
dramatic force of a conflict which seeks a difficult equilibrium. ... The 
problem required the imposition of a hitherto unsuspected category of 
being which will override, by means of synthesis, two known categories.” 

‘The quotation continues, in Diogenes, ols cuvypwra, mpwtos 
mpatas. Cf. also A 20. 
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knowledge” (p. 53). There is nothing in Aristotle’s citation, or else- » 


where, to suggest that this phrase was the expression of au epistemo- 
logical doctrine. 

Often Untersteiner constructs, or infers, a philosophical doctrine 
on the basis of a single expression, and then raises on it a whole 
superstructure in an imposing, reference-studded discussion whose 
substance is just moonshine. The “tragic epistemology and ontol- 
ogy” of Gorgias is derived not primarily from his work On Non- 
Being (which is, however, made to conform), but from expressions 
in the Helen and Palamedes. Gorgias’ final words in the former are, 
“My desire was to write the piece as an encomium for Helen, and a 
pastime (zaiyvov) for myself” (Vors.®, 82 B11, 21), but Unter- 
steiner insists that it is a serious work, “hinting at profound doc- 
trines, or more probably, at a more profound development of them 
elsewhere ” (p. 113). In defending Helen, Gorgias says, “ Hither 
through the wishes of Fortune and the plans of gods and the decrees 
of Necessity she did what she did, or because she was abducted by 
violence, or persuaded by words ...” (§ 6). To the ordinary reader 
the “violence”? mentioned seems very obviously that of Paris, and 
this is confirmed by the exposition of this point in the next section of 
the speech. But our author says, “ Here . . . we are on strictly 
theological ground.” The violence is “an expression of the divine,” 
and illustrates “ the descent from the transcendent to the immanent ” 
(pp. 105 f.). In a similar manner, an ethical system is developed for 
Gorgias from one highly rhetorical passage in a fragment of his 
Funeral Oration. 

In the chapter on Hippias, the section entitled “ The stages of 
knowledge: names, sensory experiences, concepts” (p. 278) begins 
with the sentence, “ The knowledge of physis is reached by three 
stages: letters or words; numbers or sense-images; the concept of 
justice, or in general, the concept.” The footnote here says, “ These 
three themes are clearly formulated in Xen. Mem. IV, 4, 7 [ Vors.®, 
86 A 14], as ypdupara, dpiOuoi, 76 Sixaov. [This is true, but they 
are not formulated as themes proposed by Hippias.] They are 
criticised by Plato in Hp. VII, where after mentioning what are in 
his opinion the five stages of reality, of which the first three, of 
interest to us, are defined as dvoya, (342 A, B: 342 ) 
he passes on (342E-343C) to examine them, but in the following 
order: dévopa, AOyos because this is exactly the order fol- 
lowed by Hippias, as is confirmed for us by the above-quoted pas- 
sage in Xenophon.” But Hippias is not mentioned in Plato’s letter, 
and it is very difficult in reading this passage through to imagine 
that his exposition has anything whatever to do with him. If Plato 
wanted us, or anyone, to understand this as a criticism of Hippias’ 
epistemology, why did he change the terminology? Why did he 
not name him? Besides, while évoua might correspond roughly to 
yodupata, is hardly the same as dpiOuot (Hippias’ “ num- 
bers or sense-images ”), and Adyos is not the same as 76 Sixatov. In 
addition—a lesser point—Plato does not actually change the order 
of treatment in the way Untersteiner asserts. 

The Dissoi Logoi is regarded by the author as a “ Pythagorean- 
sophistic ” work (a wondrous collocation!), “the expression of an 
anti-Gorgian polemic, or at least its echo” (p. 304). 


— 
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Rather more persuasive is the picture of Thrasymachus which 
Untersteiner draws, following Salomon and Levi, as expressing the 
bitterness of one whose realistic view of society has brought dis- 
appointment. The gods cannot be watching mankind, he says, be- 
cause if they were they would not overlook the fact that men do not 
employ justice in their relations with each other (fr. 8). And when 
he says (fr. 6a; Pl., Rep., 338C) that justice (meaning not neces- 
sarily what is right, but what gets called justice) is the interest of 
the stronger, he speaks as one of those “ who have much loved and 
honored justice” (p. 328, quoting A. Levi). However, the argu- 
ment seems to go badly astray in attempting to work Thrasymachus 
into the pattern of the “tragic epistemology.” When we read in 
the Funeral Oration, “I could wish, men of Athens, to have be- 
longed to that long-past time when the young were content to remain 
silent unless the political situation compelled them to speak, and 
the older men correctly administered the affairs of state,” does this 
mean that “ the necessity of coming to a decision when this is impos- 
sible is a tragedy for the intellect,” or is it not rather simply the 
rhetorical apology of a young man rising to speak before his elders? 

A recently-discovered “sophist” is the author of the treatise On 
Laws which Pohlenz believed he had detected as a source of De- 
mosthenes’ first oration against Aristogeiton (Dem., 25; ef. Gdétt. 
Nachr. [1924], pp. 19 ff.). Untersteiner does not diseuss the evi- 
dence for the existence of such a treatise, nor for the spuriousness 
of the speech, though both are far from certain. As to the “ doc- 
trines”’ involved, it is true that, as he says, the author begins a 
section of his discourse with yowos and dias ($15), and here we 
seem to be immediately on the track of something very significant; 
but it soon becomes apparent to the unprejudiced reader that this 
is merely the introduction to a basket of commonplaces on the im- 
portance of law and the villainy of the orator’s opponent, who was 
a law-breaker. When the writer says that “ everyone ought to obey 
(the law) for many reasons, and especially because every law is a 
discovery and gift of the gods, a counsel of wise men, a corrective 
of voluntary and involuntary errors, and a common contract of the 
city, according to which all who live in it ought to live” (§16), 
is he putting forth an eclectic doctrine, “ the outward manifestation 
of a conflict .. . ,” leading to “a profound theory .. .” (p. 339)? 
The reviewer would rather apply the words of the orator (or forger) 
a page or two further on: “T shall not be saying anything new 
or extraordinary or peculiar to myself, but what you all know as 
well as I” (§ 20). 

Untersteiner does not usually handle the evidence in the impres- 
sionistic manner of Dupréel in his books on the sophists,®> but tries 
to stick more closely to the texts. He avoids a head-on collision with 
the interpretations of Plato, whom he largely ignores. To be sure, 
he has laid claim, in the name of various sophists, to a good deal 
of new source-material. Thus a chapter of Thucydides (III, 84) is 
attributed to the Anonymus Iamblichi, and Hippias is identified 
with the Anonymus; the prologue of Theophrastus’ Characters is 


® Most recently Les Sophistes, on which see Cherniss’ review, A.J. P., 
LXXXIII (1952), pp. 199 ff. 
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attributed to Hippias; a passage in Cicero’s Laws is said to reflect 
doctrines of Protagoras. All of these attributions are open to ques- 
tion, and Untersteiner recognizes this. He uses them with restraint, 
mainly by way of “ corroboration ” of analyses (like those discussed 
above) based on authentic fragments, and wants the reader to re- 
gard this book as a tentative reconstruction (p. vii). This means, 
however, that the book has to be studied carefully by the expert, and 
that it is scarcely suitable as a general treatment of the subject for 
the non-specialist. Therefore one may be permitted to doubt the 
utility of an English translation. This is all the more so since Unter- 
steiner’s style is of the cloudy type—or should one say the poetic 
type?—which frequently causes the reader to question even the best 
translation. 

Miss Freeman’s translation is, in fact, quite adequate, though 
there are a few small slips, and she has missed a few blunders of 
the author. The notes contain many valuable bibliographical refer- 
ences and interesting discussions of particular points. The references 
are usually accurate, but sometimes have little apparent relevance 
to the argument. And in spite of the abundance of documentation, 
the book can only be used with caution as a handbook. Even in the 
short chapters on the “life and works ” of each man, important facts 
are occasionally omitted or misstated. Miss Freeman’s own Com- 
panion to the Pre-Socratic Philosophers is more reliable. 


Epwin L. Minar, JR. 
DePauw UNIVERSITY. 


Gino Borricuionr. Manuale dei dialetti italici (Osco, Umbro e 
dialetti minori). Grammatica, testi, glossario con note etimo- 
logiche. Bologna, Via Stalingrado, 1954. 


During the period between the appearance of the revised edition 
of Buck’s Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian (Boston, 1928) and the 
middle of the present century a considerable number of studies of 
individual problems in Italie dialectology, varying in importance, 
appeared in the philological and linguistic journals of Europe and 
America. In 1931 came Blumenthal’s edition of the Iguvine Tables, 
with commentary on selected passages, then in 1937 the far more 
important edition of Devoto (2nd ed., 1940). But during all this 
time students and specialists were obliged to depend for gram- 
matical study on the works of von Planta and Buck, which were 
becoming increasingly difficult to obtain. In 1953 Pisani published 
Le lingue dell’ Italia antica oltre il latino as Vol. IV of his Manuale 
storico della lingua latina. The second volume of Vetter’s Handbuch 
der italischen Dialekte is expected to supply the grammar to accom- 
pany the texts in Vol. I. Meanwhile we have in the work now 


6‘ Few mistranslations are disturbing, except perhaps “ conceded to” 
for “bestowed upon,” p. xvi; “the older of these conflicts” for “ the 
most profound of these conflicts,” p. 21; “solely ” for “ however,” p. 108. 
“ Autarchy ” for “autarky ” (pp. 284 ff.) is Untersteiner’s slip. 
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under review a new collection of all the important texts in Oscan, 
Umbrian, and the minor dialects, together with the grammar and 
glossary necessary for the study of these texts. Italian students 
and those outside Italy who can read Italian have therefore a con- 
venient means of familiarizing themselves not only with the texts 
themselves but also with the results of much of the recent labor 
that has been devoted to them, for the numerous bibliographical 
references are among the many merits of the book. 

Bottiglioni, like Devoto and Italian scholars generally, represents 
the reaction against the close grouping together of Latin and Oscan- 
Umbrian. For him the term italico refers only to the last pair 
together with the closely related “ Sabellian” dialects. His collec- 
tion therefore includes several Paelignian, Marrucinian, Vestinian, 
Marsian, and Volscian texts, and also the Picene inscription on the 
bronze statuette from Auximum, but no Faliscan, early Latin, or 
Siculian texts, not to mention Venetic, whose classification as Italic 
not all are even now willing to accept. From among epigraphical 
material too recently discovered to be included in Buck’s edition 
Bottiglioni has about three short Oscan inscriptions and one Umbrian 
(nos. 5b, 20, 21, 114); Vetter has nearly twenty in all, but most are 
shorter and less interesting than those just cited. 

The grammatical portion of the book is in general excellent; by 
judicious economy of the material the author has managed to include 
in the space of less than two hundred pages all the most essential 
information on the phonology, morphology, and syntax of the dia- 
lects, from both the descriptive and the historical standpoint. The 
account of the history of the alphabet and the forms of the letters 
on pp. 12-22 is especially thorough. A number of other matters 
call for brief comment either because of their problematical char- 
acter or because of minor errors of doctrine or of typography. On 
p. 24 the author favors the view that the dialects, like early Latin, 
had initial stress, although he does not exclude the possibility of a 
later development parallel to that of the classical accent-system of 
Latin. (Most recently Wolfgang Schmid, K. Z., LXXII [1954], pp. 
30-46, has argued in favor of uniform antepenultimate accent in 
Osean.) Pp. 28, 30: no mention is made at this point of the fact 
that the spelling with ei is especially characteristic of Iguvine Table 
Vla 1-37. Pp. 34, 65: the fluctuation of d, 1, as in L. odor: olere, 
is attributed to a Mediterranean sub-stratum; similarly the dialectal 
change wi on p. 37. Pp. 37-9: against von Planta he favors 
consonantal pronunciation of the second element of the diphthongs 
written av, wv in the native Oscan alphabet. P. 50: arentikai does 
not belong with dekétdsiiti as an example of non-oecurrence of syn- 
cope in the second syllable, for the syllable in question is long by 
position. P. 53: Umbrian mefs must be not from *medes but from 
*medos with gradation in the ultima of nom.-ace. sg. as in yévos, 
L. genus. In general the treatment of ablaut on pp. 53-6 presup- 
poses a fair degree of previous knowledge on the student’s part, 
for the series are not presented in schematie form, and it is not 
always made clear what grade a particular form represents; on p. 53, 
for example, it should be made clear that zix- is not a variant to 
but that rikrw shows zero-grade. On p. 54 in 
\44a) sédeo should not have long e; the correct spelling séd-eo 
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appears twice near the top of the same page. On p. 56 O. patir, 
Gr. zarjp should not be shown with L. féci: facio as examples of 
the é-series, but belongs rather in § 44a) with U. prusikurent as 
lengthened grade to the é-series. P. 65 atéro ¢ *altera: if we adopt 
this etymology the e cannot be long; whether the a was long in 
consequence of the loss of 1 before ¢ is uncertain. P. 69: the z in 
egmazum, ete., in the Tabula Bantina is taken to be not so much an 
indication of voicing as of prepalatal quality. P. 73: zevef does not 
belong under d) and has already been accounted for under ¢). On 
the same page in § 64 it should be made clear that tipsannam and 
supruis had intervocalic p before syncope took place. P. 82: for 
the sign g in the Umbrian inscriptions of Todi and Ameria as well 
as in the Iguvine Tables he favors spirant pronunciation and so 
writes ‘unum ‘rere in contrast to the customary dunum dede. Pp. 84 
in § 77: the remark on loss of final d applies to most of the abl. sg. 
forms cited, but not to the consonant-stems kapi*e and nomne, which 
have -e from locative -i. P. 90, lines 5, 7: not davanti a cons. (voc.) 
but preceduto da cons. (voc.). P. 95: perum with Gk. rédov is not 
a root-stem, but is given its proper classification as an o-stem on the 
following page. P. 109, §117a): the statement is wrong in so far 
as it pertains to Sanskrit (ai.), for there the nom, pl. shows the 
original ending -ah <-ds; airl. (antico irlandese) may have been 
intended. P. 128: U. pora belongs in the table beside O. poizad. 
P. 165: for prupehas ter‘ek read prupehast efek. P. 180: for 
coisantes read coisatens. Pp. 185 top: *kuenkue is the proto- 
Italic form, *penkye the proto-IE. P. 232: in the descriptive re- 
marks the cross-reference should be to 28, not to 248. Pp. 278, n. 6: 
the volume of Bursian’s Jahresbericht cited is 270 (1940). P. 386 
under habe: among the paragraph references read 171 in place of 
170. P. 389: hostatu would fall under the d-series, not the d-series 
of § 44. P. 452 under werfale: the root is not *uerbh- but *uerdh-, 
as shown by the cognate forms Goth. watrd, Lith. vardas. If these 
minor blemishes are given more notice here than might otherwise be 
the case, it is because the student who is confronted for the first 
time with a mass of difficult and unfamiliar material might be led 
astray by them. The fact that they are fairly numerous does not 
entirely alter the positive value of the book. 

It is impossible here to discuss the solution adopted for each 
one of the innumerable problems of etymology and interpretation in 
the Iguvine Tables; it must suffice to discuss several passages in 
which Bottiglioni has arrived at a solution which is, as far as I ean 
determine, original. In VIb 51 the oblique stroke of the r in ponisiater 
is scarcely visible on the bronze; or to be exact, the whole lower part 
of the letter is very faint in the plate in Devoto’s edition but quite 
clear in Bréal’s. My own memory of the actual tables does not serve 
me, but Bottiglioni presumably worked from autopsy. He proposes 
(p. 312, n. 3) that the copyist wished to correct ponisiatep, and that 
the reading really intended was ponisiatef. Accordingly he sees in 
punicate Ib 15 an instance of loss of final f (ef. for example tre 
beside tref). The sense of the passage as trabeas habento * puniceatas 
is good, but punigate *ponisiatef would have to be an i-stem similar 
to Tarinate, L. Arpinas, optimates, ete., which seems considerably 
less probable than a stem of the type represented by armatus, 
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togatus, ete—In Ia 45 the praenomen of the quaestor Teteies ap- 
pears as Vuveis, in Ila 44 as Vuvgis, with a blur in the interior of 
the third letter in Bréal’s plate but a clear cross-stroke making an 
e at the same place in Devoto’s plate. Bottiglioni reads Vuvgis in 
the former passage, Vuegis in the latter and translates *Voecius in 
both places: very tempting, since it seems more natural to assume 
that the cross-bar was erroneously omitted in Ib 45 than erroneously 
added in Ila 44. Yet there are certain objections. Latin Voesius, 
which the author cites (p. 270) as support of *Voecius (ef. Conway, 
It. Dial., I, p. 328, Schulze, Lat. Higennamen, pp. 105f.) is a 
nomen, while the Iguvine Vuvgis or Vuegis, like L. Lucius, is a 
praenomen. Moreover forms with -s- from scattered sites in Ktruria 
or from Praeneste are not reliable evidence for Umbrian forms with 
¢ (from k before a front vowel) unless we assume that such palatali- 
zation had an extraordinarily wide distribution. It seems best there- 
fore to adhere to the old equation of Vuvgis with Lucius or possibly 
with *Vovicius after Devoto. For e in place of v we have a possible 
parallel in Ia 17, where the fifth letter of Fiiuvi (for Fisuvi) has in 
its center a blur which gives evidence of a not entirely successful 
attempt to correct an e into a v.—disleralinsust in Vla 7 is divided 
into two words and translated ‘delerus licuerit’ (‘sara ritenuto, 
rimarra estraneo alla cerimonia’), the prefix of alinsust being a-, 
an- with perfective value. There is no sure solution for this pas- 
sage, but the interpretations of editors who make a word-division 
after disler appear to show no real improvement over the derivation 
from *dis-leisdéli- adopted by Buck and others. 

The plates in the back, which form a valuable supplement to the 
book, show the Agnone Dedication (in facsimile), the Curse of Vibia, 
both sides of the Cippus Abellanus, the Tabula Bantina and four 
shorter Osean inscriptions; the Herentas inscription from Corfinium, 
and Iguvine Tables Ia, III, Va, and VIIa; and also a map of central 
and southern Italy showing the source of the dialect inscriptions. 


JAMES W. PoULTNEY. 
THE JoHNS HoPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


W. pEN Borer. Laconian Studies. Amsterdam, North-Holland Pub- 
lishing Company, 1954. Pp. vii+ 313. $4.75. 


In 1949 Miss Chrimes published her adventurous Ancient Sparta, 
which must be read with A. M. Woodward’s masterly review in 
Historia, I (1950), pp. 616-34; in 1952 H. Michell published his 
undeniably sober Sparta. Now W. den Boer, Professor of Ancient 
History at Leyden, has contributed in very good English a volume of 
Laconian Studies, one of the most important works on Sparta in 
many years. The author constantly displays learning, and ocea- 
sionally a remarkable insight. Much of the book seems highly con- 
troversial, but all of it seems interesting and most of it rewarding. 
While Miss Chrimes succeeded best in her protest against the misuse 
of archaeological evidence and in drawing attention to the interest 
and importance of material in the late inscriptions, den Boer has 
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based his book on a felicitous restudy of many problems arising 
from Plutarch’s Life of Lycurgus. While Michell, whose best chap- 
ters are those on land tenure, money, and public finance, cautiously 
restates what seem to him the safest among usually well-known 
opinions, den Boer has written a book consisting of quite new con- 
clusions supported by a full presentation of his arguments. 

The discrepancy among the dates assigned to Lycurgus by the 
ancients poses the basic problem behind Part I, “ The Struggle for 
the Chronological Pattern,” which occupies half of the whole book. 
Building chiefly on foundations laid by Eduard Meyer and Felix 
Jacoby, the author tries to formulate more precisely the history of 
chronological efforts down to, and including, Aristotle, on whom 
Plutarch depended. 

According to den Boer’s well argued, careful, but still conjectural 
reconstruction, the earliest chronological lists were of course local 
genealogies, which, however, could be placed on a supra-local basis 
by combining them with events like the Fall of Troy, the Return 
of the Heraclids, the First Olympiad, ete. These genealogies were 
aimed at establishing sequences, not at true dates. When they began 
to be used as dates, they were, since precise dates were not given by 
vears of a king’s reign, dates by periods of forty years or whatever 
the vague term “ generation ” meant, and synchronisms by those who 
used them were often based on generations which were reckoned in 
different ways. Then dating by Olympiads occasionally made pos- 
sible more accurate dates, but it is important to notice that dates 
were not yet given by years of an Olympiad. The Athenian list of 
archons made possible a still more accurate dating, so also with 
other lists of annual eponyms, which, pace Jacoby, were not just 
bare lists. Before dating by Olympiads came to prevail in the third 
century, there was a long struggle between dating by Olympiads and 
dating by generations. Lists of Olympic victors existed and were 
used before Hippias of Elis, though Hippias may have been the 
first to introduce the numbering of Olympiads and the dating by one 
special victor. The struggle to reconcile eras or to compromise be- 
tween genealogical chronology and dating by Olympiads engages the 
close attention of den Boer, who illustrates with the cases of Pheidon 
of Argos and the Spartan king Theopompus. The reviewer finds 
some arguments weak or even unlikely without however feeling that 
the main arguments are therefore undermined. Then the author 
shows the importance of the Olympiads to Aristotle and appreciates 
Aristotle’s radical and logical approach to chronology. He makes a 
good point by arguing that the description of the inscription with 
the names of Iphitus and Lycurgus as a disk in no way proves that 
this was a quoit for throwing and that the date 708 B.C. when the 
discus throw was added to the Games constitutes no terminus post 
quem proving the disk a forgery. An alphabetic inscription in 
776 B.C. may still worry some, but den Boer spurns the easy way 
out of this objection. Accordingly, den Boer finds Aristotle an 
even more penetrating student than modern scholars as a rule con- 
cede, and finds that Plutarch deserves praise rather than condemna- 
tion for following (not blindly) Aristotle. 

The second part entitled “The Spartan Gerontarchy,” a very 
interesting study indeed, contains many good observations about the 
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divine, unalterable character of early law, among which the ingeni- 
ously simple interpretation of the phrase ypyorots zoey in the 
Dreros inseription (Buck, The Greek Dialects, 3rd ed. [1955], 
No. 116) as meaning “ make (them) subject of a consultation of an 
oracle ” deserves special mention for its far reaching import. The 
weight of this section lies in the study of Plutarch, Lycurgus, 6 on 
the rhetra with the supplementary clause which Polydorus and Theo- 
pompus added, and in the study of Tyrtaeus 3 a and b Diels*. Views 
of previous scholars are conscientiously examined and well criticized. 
The author concludes that the rhetra is no late falsification but a 
genuinely early oracle as Plutarch says. The unexpressed noun 
accompanying the participles iipvcduevov, dvAdéavta, and 
kataornoavra is dayoy, he thinks. In the garble 
kat kpatos he sees the word <5>dyw (as do many others). But he 
unfortunately accepts as basie Wade-Gery’s {8}dv<ra>yopiav, which 
seems to the reviewer at best a merely possible emendation. The 
purpose of the supplementary clause den Boer defines as an attempt 
to curtail what few popular rights the rhetra did allow. The re- 
viewer, who rejects particularly this interpretation of the rider, will 
set forth his own views elsewhere. 

In treating the ephors den Boer translates Plutarch, Lycurgus 7, 1 
as follows: “ Lycurgus’ successors about 130 years after him, when 
they observed the proud bearing of the oligarchy, placed on it the 
check of the power of the ephors—Elatus and his colleagues had 
been the first ephors, in the reign of Theopompus.” After this 
interpretation he argues that Plutarch agrees with Aristotle in 
assigning the institution of the ephorate to Theopompus. The author 
rightly denies that Plutarch praises Lycurgus for the institution of 
the ephorate. Plutarch places Lycurgus above Theopompus because 
the former kept kings, council, and people well-balanced (as den 
Boer says), whereas Plutarch’s Theopompus merely restored bal- 
ance between the Few and the Many (as den Boer fails to see be- 
cause of his, in our opinion, false interpretation of the rider as a 
withdrawal of the rights of the Many). 

Part III, “Some Spartan Customs,” concerns Plutarch, Lycurgus, 
15-27. The author first analyzes Plutarch’s treatment of Spartan 
marriage ceremonies in Lyc., 15 and finds it restrained and valuable 
and less dependent on Xenophon than modern erities realize. Then 
he treats the Spartan agégé of Lyc., 16-27, in an attempt to sepa- 
rate factual information from Plutarch’s moralizing. In his treat- 
ment of the Gymnopaediae the inference (on p. 224) that the ap- 
pointment of Demaratus as bidyos (Herodotus, VI, 67) was “a 
grievous insult engineered by his enemies” surely outruns the evi- 
dence, but the whole section deserves careful study. On pp. 248-61 
den Boer devotes sensible remarks to the Spartan age classes. He 
identifies the wpdéma:s of the scholia on Herodotus and Strabo with 
the drpordpmas of the inscriptions as the boy in his 17th year, and 
the rais of the scholia with the zpatozdéumas of the inseriptions as 
the boy in his 18th year. The age classes are, of course, a perennial 
subject of dispute, but in the reviewer’s opinion Miss Chrimes and 
now den Boer have really advanced our understanding, though the 
last word will never be said. On pp. 261-75 den Boer, successfully, 
we think, conneets the stealing of cheeses with a passage in Aleman 
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(Fragm. 37 D) and argues persuasively that the rite had a two-fold 
meaning from the beginning: it was a rite of transition to puberty 
and at the same time a rite of initiation of the young men empha- 
sizing perseverance and endurance. On the following pages other 
problems too are treated carefully. At the end the reviewer rejoiced 
in the bibliography and indexes. 
JAMES H. OLIVER. 
THE JoHNS HoPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Stewart Irvin Oost. Roman Policy in Epirus and Acarnania in 
the Age of the Roman Conquest of Greece. Dallas, Texas, 
Southern Methodist University Press, 1954. Pp. vi + 138. $4.00. 
(Arnold Foundation Studies, New Series, IV.) 


This book treats the complicated subject of Roman interference in 
and conquest of Illyria, Macedonia, and Greece, with particular 
emphasis on Epirus and Acarnania which, because of their geo- 
graphic position on the western coast of Greece, were of great 
strategic importance to the Romans in their eastern expansion. 
Oost begins with a useful résumé of the little that is known of Epirus 
and Acarnania in the third century down to 230 and then gives a 
brief account of the First Illyrian War. Here, in a discussion of 
Roman motives, one might expect some comment on the possibly 
significant fact that the Romans, after long indifference to the prob- 
lem, finally decided to take action on Illyrian piracy precisely at a 
time when Macedonian strength was at a particularly low ebb. After 
rapid treatments of the Second Illyrian and the Social Wars, Oost 
comes to the first of the Macedonian Wars. He argues well, but not 
entirely convincingly, for Epirote neutrality in this latter war. The 
rest of the book is primarily devoted to discussions of the Second 
and Third Macedonian Wars and the intervening struggle with the 
Aetolians and Antiochus III. Throughout these pages the strategic 
vaiue of Epirus and Acarnania to Rome is clearly presented, and 
also the increasing severity of Roman policy towards these coun- 
tries as the supposed danger from Macedonia, Aetolia, and Antiochus 
subsided. 

The author knows Polybius and Livy well and on the whole is 
refreshingly immune to their propaganda. He is also conversant 
with the most important modern scholarship on the subject of Roman 
expansion eastward. Although quite properly he is greatly influenced 
by Holleaux, Larsen, de Sanctis, and Walbank, he reveals consider- 
able independence of judgment, and some of his observations on 
matters of detail are acute. The shortcomings of the book derive 
chiefly from its restricted subject matter, for, as Oost says in the 
preface, his essay is “ devoted to studying certain side-issues.” Since 
the subject matter is Roman policy in Epirus and Acarnania, the 
great figures of the age—Philip, Antiochus, and Perseus—are per- 
force kept in the background. Nevertheless, since an understanding 
of side-issues is essential for an understanding of main issues, this 
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study is a useful contribution to the literature on a complicated 
period of Roman and Hellenistic history. It is also pleasing to have 
assembled the pertinent data about the Acarnanians, who must have 
been a people of an unusually high type to elicit, despite their 
Macedonian sympathies, Polybius’ eloquent tribute (IV, 30, 2-5). 


JoHN V. A. FINE. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(It is impossible to review all books submitted to the JournaL, but all pertaining to 
the classical field are listed under Books Recrivep. Contributions 
sent for review or notice are not returnable.) 


Amatucci (A.G.). Storia della letteratura latina cristiana. Seconda 
edizione interamente riveduta. Turin, Societa Editrice Internazionale, 
1955. Pp. viii + 366. 

Fitrem (S.), Amundsen (Leiv), Winnington-Ingram (R.P.). Frag- 
ments of Unknown Greek Tragic Texts with Musical Notation (P. Osl. 
inv. no. 1413), I: The Text; II: The Music. Oslo, A. W. Brégger, 1955. 
(Symbol. Osloens., Fase. XXXI, pp. 1-87.) 

Kaser (Max). Das rémische Privatrecht, Erster Abschnitt: Das 
altrémische, das vorklassische und klassische Recht. Miinchen, C. H. 
Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1955. Pp. xxvi + 651. DM. 48. (Hand- 
buch der Altertumswissenschaft, Zehnte Abteilung, Dritter Teil, Dritter 
Band, Erster Abschnitt. ) 

Laurand (L.) and Lauras (A.). Manuel d’études grecques et latines, 
Tome If: Rome, géographie, histoire, institutions romaines, littérature 
latine, grammaire historique latine. Edition entiérement refondue par 
A. Lauras. Paris, Editions A. et J. Picard et Cie, 1955. Pp. 614. 

Lehmann (Karl). Samothrace: A Guide to the Excavations and the 
Museum. New York, New York Univ. Press, published for the Institute 
of Fine Arts, 1955. Pp. 101; frontispiece, sketch plan; 51 text illus. 

2.50. 

Mulhauser (Ruth). Sainte-Beuve, Cahier de notes grecques. Chapel 
Hill, Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1955. Pp. xiii-+ 71. $3.50. 

Nilsson (Martin P.). Die hellenistische Schule. Miinchen, Verlag 
C. H. Beck, 1955. Pp. xii +98; 8 pls. DM. 12. 

Shepard (Minnie Lee Barrett). Life in the Imperial and Loyal City 
of Mexico in New Spain and the Royal and Pontifical University of 
Mexico as Described in the Dialogues for the Study of the Latin Lan- 
guage Prepared by Francisco Cervantes de Salazar for Use in his Classes 
and Printed in 1554 by Juan Pablos. Now Published in Facsimile with 
a Translation. Introduction and Notes by Carlos Eduardo Castaiieda. 
Austin, Univ. of Texas Press, 1953. Pp. vii+ 113+ 138 Dialogues 
(collotype facsimile). $7.50. 

Smith (William A.). Ancient Education. New York, Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1955. Pp. xii + 309. $3.75. 

Snell (Bruno). Lexikon des friihgriechischen Epos. In Zusammenar- 
beit mit dem Thesaurus Linguae Graecae und mit Unterstiitzung der 
UNESCO und der Joachim-Jungius-Gesellschaft, Hamburg vorbereitet 
und herausgegeben. Verantwortlicher Redaktor Hans Joachim Mette. 
1. Lieferung: a-decxjs. Gottingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1955. Pp. 
xv + 159. DM. 24. 

Snell (Bruno). Pindari Carmina cum Fragmentis. Leipzig, Teubner, 
1953. Pp. viii + 375. DM. 14.80. 
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Spaeth (John William, Jr.). Index Verborum Ciceronis Poeticorum 
Fragmentorum. Based on the text of Aemilius Baehrens. Urbana, Univ. 
of Illinois Press, 1955. Pp. vii + 130. $3.50. 

Starr (Chester G.). Civilization and the Caesars: The Intellectual 
Revolution in the Roman Empire. Ithaca, Cornell Univ. Press, 1955. Pp. 
xiv + 413: 13 pls. $6.50. 

Stella (Luigia Achillea). Il poema d’Ulisse. Firenze, “La Nuova 
Italia” Editrice, 1955. Pp. xvi + 450. L. 2300. (Biblioteca di Cultura, 
47.) 
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